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EVIEWING the development of the Suez Canal 

crisis, which, we can safely say, was endange- 
img world peace only a few weeks ago, we cannot but 
onclude that the “fanciful“ belief in the possibility of 
forcible solution was not of long duration. Although 
ue first London Conference supported the Franco- 
yritish-American plan for internationalization of the 
anal with a striking majority, the second conference, as 
rell as the subsequent meeting of ambassadors, displa- 
ed considerable doubt in the usefulness of the policy 
hich relied on force. The Suez Canal Users Associa- 
jon, which was set up with so much pomp, was not 
1a position, prior to the meeting of the Security Council, 
ither to elect its Executive Committee or to apoint its 
dministrator, and, in view of the promptness of the 
Vestern world, this simple fact cannot be explained by 
mything else but the spirit of reflection which then 
fected most of those who took part in the London 
vonferences. 


It seems that for many politicians the dilemma 
vas not only in. whether to give up the extreme 
femands and accept the prevailing reality, including the 
nevitability of recognizing Egypt’s sovereignty over the 
anal, but also in deciding what road to take in seeking 
solution and in determining the scope of possible con- 
essions. 


The chief concession made by the West — which 
vas largely due to America’s moderate attitude, was the 
aking of the dispute to the United Nations with the 
pproval of all. This was the victory for the idea of 
‘egotiations and international arbitration, as well as a 
slow against the campaign for intervention which, owing 
9 the presence of strong military forces in Malta, Cyp- 
s, the Bahrein Islands and Lybia — created, and still 
eate, a tense atmosphere in- relations between the 
Western Powers and Egypt. 


The conduct of Egypt cannot perhaps be said to 
iave been characterised by concessions, but, from the 
very beginning, Cairo took care not to bring its action 
nto conflict with the Constantinople Convention. Cairo, 
lowever, was aware of the seriousness of the situation 
reated last month, and it had to bear in mind both 
he relation of forces and the desire of so many coun- 
ries for a negotiated agreement Taking advantage of 
he Indian plan and of the patient mission of India’s 
traveling diplomat, Krishna Menon, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment made it clear that it would be possible to recon- 
ile the opposing views if the West was ready to make 
is great concessions as Egypt. Egypt, as it was being 
aid before the meeting of the Security council, and as 
subsequent events showed, would be willing to cooperate 
with an international body in determining tolls and in 
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maintaining and improving the canal, that is, in matters 
which do not concern Egypt alone, but all the canal 
users as well. 


Although the Security Council officially met to 
consider the complaints of both sides, its debates were 
so conducted as to seek mutual points of contact. As 
the Yugoslav Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Koca Popo- 
vic said in the Council, the very fact that the dispute 
was referred to the United Nations showed that a change 
had taken place in the attitudes of all concerned. What 
is more, it showed that there were no differences on 
the most important matter, namely, the view that it is 
necessary to recognize the sovereign rights of Egypt and 
to harmonize them with the interests of the internati- 
onal community in the proper functioning of the canal, 
the importance of which is growing day by day. 


Today we can say that in spite of the continued 


sharpening of the two policies — one of which tends 
to supress Egypt’s sovereignty and the other to defend 
it — all agree on the principles which ought to be res- 


pected. Some countries began, in the first phases of 
the dispute, to call for efforts to seek a negotiated agre- 
ement, and some others later grasped the benefit of 
such endeavours and backéd them up by corresponding 
proposals of their own. Now it is not important who 
was the first to propose negotiations. What is impor- 
tant is that we are finally upon the road which can 
lead us to a solution. 


An agreement was reached in the Security Council 
on the principles for the solving of the Suez dispute, 
and it is not at all strange that much towards reaching 
this agreement was achieved at private meetings of dip- 
lomats. If we now consider these principles and the 
original views of the West and Egypt we see that they 
have been reconciled to a great extent. We now hear 
on all sides much about Egyptian sovereignty, free tran- 
sit of shipping through the canal without any discrimi- 
nation, arbitration, for dispute between the Company 
and thé Egyptian Government, as well as (demands of 
the Western origin) about the freeing of the canal’s func- | 
tioning from politics, joint determining of polls by Egypt 
and tho canal users.etc. 


These compromise principles were agreed upon 
during extensive diplomatic activities, and they could 
have been foreseen even before the meeting of the Secu- 
rity Council. We must all acclaim the approvall of 
these principles as an act of reason and of the desire 
for a-peaceful solution, as well as a rejection of force 
which had been contemplated for so many weeks. Ho- 
wever, this approval in itself does not settle the prob- 
lem. Even after the voting of one part of the Franco- 


British resolution — the principles stated above — and 
the rejection of the other, French and British political 
circles continue to endeavour to present these princip- 
les only as a frame within which the London plan for 
the internationalisation of the canal should be accepted. 
This attitude is very dangerous. If the resolution had 
been accepted wholly, and if Egypt had rejected the 
demands — and that is what she would 
have done — the world would have been led to the wrong 
conclusion that Egypt is against the principles which 
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Fortnight in the world 
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DIPLOMATIC GAMBITS AND REALITY | 


i be the not so recent past the world press 
enthusiastically acclaimed every official 
statement in favour of German unifi- 
cation on its front pages. Times seem to 
have changed at present as the same press 
hardly deigned to mention the exchange 
of notes between the big powers on the 
solution of the German problem, relegating 
the event to the “News in Brief“ columns. 
Moreover the German press was no excep- 
tion having only passively registered the 
most important inter-allied action in the 
course of this year. However, the indiffe- 
rence with which the world press received 
the USA, French, and British notes, in 
reply to the note delivered by the Bonn 
G vernment already on September and, as 
well as the significant detail that the failure 
of the Soviet Union to answer these notes 
so far was more or less ignored by the 
press, did not lead anyone to the conclu- 
sion that international interest in the 
problem of German unification has ceased 
or that this problem has lost anything of 
its significance as one of the paramount, 
most complex and complicated issues of 
Europe and the world at present, On the 
contrary, the press follows and reports with 
minute attention all details which are genui- 
nely connected with the quest of real ways 
and means for the achievement of German 
unity. The attention devoted to the activities 
of Mr Dehler and the Free Democrat 
Party aiming at the establishment of con- 
tact with the political groups in East 
Germany is one of the many cases in point, 
Already the first note submitted by the 
Bonn Government in September, followed 
by the answer of the Western: big powers 
and their subsequent notes to the Soviet 
Union were uuderstood in the world and 
still more in Germany as a normal diplo- 
matic démarche calculated to reasure public 
opinion, and achieve, if nothing else then, 
the “registration of the fact that the Federal 
Government never loses sight of the problem 
of German unification“! The opposition 
charges that the government of Chancellor 
Adenauer is deliberately doing nothing to 
bring about the achievement of German 
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Unity, considering time its “ally“ and 
that far more favourable conditions will be 
created in the future which will guarantee 
un fication according to the principles dic- 
tated by Bonn, have Jong since acquired 
the right of citizenship in Western Germany 
particularly at a time of pre-election skir- 
mishes.. “Owng to such an attitude“, 
assert some critics, “Chancellor Adenauer 
not only refuses to undertake any steps 
whatever towards the achievement of unity, 
but stubbornly persists in negating reality, 
by refusing to recognise the existence of 
the other Germany...“ 


As the Bonn note of September 2 sub- 
mitted to the Governments of the Soviet 
Union, USA, Great Britain, and France 
contained nothing new either in form or 
substance, but on the contrary reverted to 
certain postulates which were transcened 
already at the Geneva conference nobody 
c uld have expected it to call forth any 
changes or even stimul te and revive talks 
on the problem of unification, all the more 
s0 as it seems that the initiators hemselves 
did not wish for anything of the sort. The 
Western notes to the Soviet Union were 
coached in the same placid style, almost 
one might say as a “routine official dyty*, 
in response to the “initiative provided by 
the Bonn ote on unification, “The British 
Government hopes“, it is stated in the note 
sent from London“, “that the Soviet Ge- 
vernment will carefully study the German 
memorandum, and in response to the initi- 
ative of the Federal Government, state its 
views on the means of implementing the 
agreement reached in Geneva by the four 
Prime Ministers on the restoration of Ger- 
man unity by means of free elections...‘ 

The American note is still more explicit: 
“tha USA will not cease their efforts towards 
the achievement of German reunification. 
The preservation of a divided Germany 
represents a serious injustice for the Ger- 
man people and prevents the creation of 
the necessary foundations for a lasting peace 
and security in Europe, In view of the fact 
that the US Government welcomes the 
initiative of the Federal Government etc, 


_have now been accepted in the Security Council. Th 
agreement that tolls should be determined jointly, dis 
putes settled by arbitration and the canal authorities 
freed from politics does not mean that an internati 
onal administration of the canal is to be introduced 
although it is clear that this agreement calls for som 
kind of auxiliary or even supervisory international organs 
Now that the matters of principle have been agree 
upon, it is necessary to work patiently to reach an agre 
ement on details as well. 


ctc...@ In the reply from Paris it is notes 
that“... the note of the Federal Governmen 
represents a favourable contribution t 
the discussion on the problem of unification 
Therefore the French Government welcom 
this initiative with particular sympathie 
in the hope that it will contribute to th 
realization of an agreement between th 
four big powers on the reunification 
Germany...“ 


The best assessment of this “initiativ 
for unification* whose substance can 
clearly discerned from the vague and dipl 
matically urbane phrasing was given b 
the world press which registered it in t 
N ews in Brief“ columm. 
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MONG the well-known consequences 
and results of the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Comnunist Party of the 
joviet Union a special position is occupied 
y the changes in relations between the 
Jommunist Party of Italy (CPI) and Nenni’s 
ocialist Party (SPI). Already the first com- 
ents on the principal Congress reports 
nd particularly the views on one of the 
utstanding achievements of the Twentieth 
Congress — the announcement of the struggle 
ainst the cult of porsonality, that is, 
ganst Stali ism — revealed obvious diffe- 
ences between these two strong working class 
arties in presentday Italy. These differen- 
}2s were all the more conspicuous as they 
ippeared among other characteristics — also 
m an incomprehensible absurdity, namely 
jccepted the condemnation of Stalin without 
2servations by the Communist Party of Italy 
vhile the Socialist Party of Italy and particu- 
irly its leader Pietro Nenni, had only the best 
yords for tne old Kremlin dictat r. It was 
last these estimations of Stalin and Strali- 
ism with their striking sensationalism — 
specialy directly after the Twentieth Con- 
ess — that for a moment diverted the 
ttention from those much deeper occur- 
ences in the general development of relati- 
ns between the two parties. The rank and 
tle as well as the leaderships of the two 
arties and particularly (which is under- 
tand.ble) the ranks of the Socialist Party 
Italy had for years demanded a thorough 
2vision of existing inter-party relations, 
nd this demand has been slowly maturing. 
As is known, the relations between the 
SPI and the SPI had been regulated and 
armonized by the so-called Pact of the Unity 
f Action, signed as early as 1946 at the 
ime of the victorious drives against reaction 
ind prospects of approachiig ascent to 
ower. ,,lhe Unity Pact“ and even more 
ne joint actions and common attitudes of 
ne two parties, brought considerable bene- 
‘ts to both sides. This Pact, that is the 
hieved unity of the two strongest working 
lass parties of Itily, had played a definite 
ole in the political life and in the entire 
ost-war development of that country. Just 
Yecause of this significant role which the 
estion of relationships played and is still 
laying between these two parties, it is 
derstandable why the leaders of the CPI 
id SPI considered with such caution and 
ittention all their past relations and pre- 
ared the buses for their future direction. 
Jaily activities and especially thé complexity 
f political life in present day Italy, impo- 
d the need for much more elastic views 
d actions than either of the parties had 
nvisaged at the time the Pact was conclu- 
ed. The rigidity of numerous points and 
yaragraphs of the Pact, could not check 
1e inevitability of submission to vital needs, 
nd hence, especially in the course of this 
ear, One could see a series of examples 
nd actions the emancipation and even quite 
ndependent steps and procedures of the 
PI. This phenomenon was unknown in 
revious years and would have produced 
n insoluble crisis and an utterly unfavou- 
able effect, but today it is only accelarating 
¢ frank examination of the need for new 
lations. 

Pointing out that the Unity Pact had 
jecome obsolescent and that daily experi- 
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ence on both sides is constantly calling 
for its violation, that 1s, for alteration, the 
leaderships of the CPI and SPI held a 
conference early in October to consider 
this matter. On the eve of this conference 
Pietro Nenni explained how his party was 
viewing future cuoperation with the CPI — 
thus denying the speculations of the sensa- 
tionalist press which. had announced ,,a break 
of the alliance with the Communists, and 
this, allegedly, because of significant suc- 
cesses scored by the SPI in its talks with 
“Saragat’s Social Democrats“. According 
to the papers, Nenni declured that “the 
Unity Pact between the parties is today 
Only a historical document, while reality 
demands new and more elas ic relations...“ 
No one from CPI commented on Nenni’s 
remarks which shows that the communist 
leadership accepted these premises in prin- 
ciple, as a basis for cooperation. 


Immediately following the Togliatti- Nenni 
meeting and talks between the representa- 
tives of the Secretariats of the two part es, 
following statement was issued: “The SPI 
and CPI agree that the altered situation 
demands the introduction of new forms of 


cooperation between the two parties, quite 
different from those established by the 
Unity Pact of 1946. Hence the two parties 
decide that relations between the sucialists 
and communists should develop through .- 
consultations in the centre and in peripheral 
organizations for the purpose of examining 
problems. which hive a basic significance 
for the working class and for the common 
actions of all workers...“ The adoption of 
these principles as a basis for mutual co- 
Operation and joint actions of the two 
leading working class parties of Italy cons- 
titutes, according to the common estimate 
of leading personalities in both parties, an 
event of major significance. The problem 
of relations between the CPI and SPI, 
based on the above mentioned principles 
of broad independence in the adoption of 
attitudes and coordination of actions, trans- 
cends the framework of political problems 
of Italy and provides an example of how 
to eX:mine and solve the question of relas- 
tions and codperation between other pro- 
grcssive parties and groups — primarily 
workers’ and socialists, outside Italy. The 
ill-tempered and irreconcilable attitude with 
which a section of the leaderhip of Sara- 
gat’s Social Democratic Party received the 
statement about the Togliatti-Nenni agre- 
ement is therefore all the more strange, 
showing as it does, that as regards the 
question of achieving unity of the working 
class of Italy, they ramain on- the long 
outworn and unacceptable anticommunist 
platforms. 


THE POZNAN EPILOGUE 


S a remote echo of the demonstrations 
and bloodshed which shook Pozaan 
and Poland on June 28, reports have 
arrived of the trial and sentences passed on 
the participants in these unfortunate events. 
Contradictory and widely different opinions 
were voiced in che appraisal of the Poznan 
events ranging from the atempt to brand 
the “imperialist agents“ as the cause and 
instigators, to the negat on of all, even the 
most obvious great achievements of the 
Polish Government and state. By contrast, 
in spite of certiin understandable nuances, 
the reports on the poznan epilogue, namely 
the trials of persons charged with the per- 
petration of certain criminal offences com- 
mitted during the June riots in Poznan, 
fundamentally agree on a vital point, namely 
the unanimous recognition of the democratic 
character of the judiciary procedure. This 
fact namely the possibility given to the 
accused, the defence and their witnesses to 
testify and plead freely, receives its full 
value only when illuminated by another 
declaration; “The democratic character of 
the judical procedure at the Poznan trials 
was hitherto unknown during similar poli- 
tical trials in the Eastern European coun- 
tries:,.° 
The class composition of the accused, in 
spite of the endeavours of certain papers 
to prove that the latter were “deliberately 
and carefully chosen“, infutably confirms 
the statement of the official state counsel 
on the eve of the trials: “The Polish peo- 


ples government will never bring the wor- 
king class to trial... The composition of 
the accused proves that this did not remain 
a mere phrase, while the course of the 
trial and sentences pronounced confirmed 
it still more vividly. 


Nobody was sentenced in Poznan for 
taking part in the workers and popular 
demonstrations nor did the trial of several 
participants who committed criminal offen- 
ces, such as looting, robbery etc., attempt 
to discover the culprits and causes of these 
events. Such a trial, or to be more precise 
such an ana'ysis of the causes underlying 
the Poznan events was not carried out in 
the Poznan courts but at the plenary ses- 


sion of the Central Committee of the Polish 
Workers Party. It was there that the essence 
of the political problems whose ultimate 
deterioration led to the Poznan events was 
analysed. The analysis was parallelled by 
numerous proposals of measures, some of 
which are already being put into effect, 
aiming at the improvement of living and 
working condtions both of the Poznan 
workers and in general. It-was also reaf- 
firmed at the same session that the conti- 
nuation of consistent democratization of 
social life in Poland represents the sole 
correct policy to be followed. 

The reports arriving from Poland, inclu- 
dind those from the Poznan trials prove 
that such a course of policy is becoming 
typical of contempcrary Poland, 
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SESSIONS OF THE TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMITTEE OF THE UN 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE 


HE regular annual session of the 

Trade Development Gommittee of the 

Economic Commission for Europe 
was held from September 15 to 24. Nume- 
rous questions were placed on the agenda 
including ‘some of particular interest for 
Yugoslavia such as: 


1. The development of inter-European 
trade during the past period, with special 
reference to the development of commo- 
dity exchange between Eastern and Western 
Europe. 


2. The problem of long-term trade agre- 
ements. 


3. The problem of multilateral payments, 
and 


4.. The trade aspect of the countries of 
Southern Europe. 


Other problems on the agenda include 
the organization of international fairs, inter- 
national arbitration, the unification of gene- 
ral sales conditions etc. Regular consultations 
between the representatives of the indivi- 
dual member countries of the EEC were 
held during the session for the purpose of 
exchanging views on bilateral relations. 


Point one will again raise the problem of 
embargo which constitutes a serious obstacle 
to the development of East-West trade. In 
this connection it is expected that the 
Soviet proposal for the reciprocal, uncon- 
ditional, and unlimited application of the 
most favoured nation clause, submitted at 
this years session in its draft pact on all — 
European economic cooperation will like- 
wise be discussed on this occasion, It en- 
sues from this years EEC report published 
this month that a substantial expansion of 
trade took place during the past iwelve- 
month since last years autumn session. The 
value of Hast European exports to the 
Western countries in the course of 1955 
rose by 30% as compared to 1954, but that 
of West European exports to Eastern Europe 
rose by only 12%. An increase of commo- 
dity exchange both ways can again be regi- 
stered this year. During the first five months 
of 1956 East European exports to the West 
increased by 17%, while rising by 14% in 
the opposite direction as compared to the 
same period last year. 

However attention should be called to 
the fact that the total volume of trade 
between Eastern and Western Europe acco- 
unts for only slightly over 3% of the total 
volume of West European foreign trade. 
This ratio was more favourable in 1948 
having amounted to about 5% while ave- 
raging about 7—8% in 1937. 

An interesting discussion is expected on 
the problem of long term trade agreements 
as two contrasting attitudes prevail on the 
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subject, The majority of countries contem- 
plate long term trade agreements as posi- 
tive instruments which make for greater 
stability and broader perspective in the 
sector of trade while the minority contends 
that the long term character of trade agre- 
ements is contrary to the principled efforts 
towards the establishment of multilateral 
trade relations and the consequent liberali- 
zation of foreign trade. An interesting 
discussion is likewise expected on the 
problem of multilateral payments. Some 
countries like Great Britain, West Germany 
and in a certain sense Holland, are oppo- 
sed to the idea of establishing a multilate- 
ral barter account on a European scale 
asserting that the existing possibilities affor- 
ded by the transferable pound and the 
transferable guilder and the BEKO (Bes- 
chrankt Konvertierbar) system are entirely 
sufficient. 


Without dwelling on details, it may be 
said that the attitude of Yugoslavia is both 
clear-cut and favourable both with regard 
to the application of long term agreements 
as well as the introduction of multilateral 
European Payments, needless to say always 
within certain limits and according to a 
concrete agreement with the countries con- 
cerned. It is expected that the discussion 
on foreign trade problems of the South 
European countries will also be profitable. 
These countries as economically underdeve- 
loped areas have serious objections not only 
to the existence but also the tendency of 
tightening the various agrarian protectionist 
measures introduced by the industrially de- 
veloped countries of Western Europe and 
which has an adverse effect on Southern 
Europe as an economically under-developed 
area. 


We will deal with the session in de- 
tail in the next issue, as well as with 
the attitudes expsunded by the Yugoslay 
delegation. 


SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


HE Council of the International Cham- . 


ber of Commerce will convene in 

Munich on October 18 at its plenary 
annual session. It is not the purpose of 
this note to discuss the agenda proposed 
which the ccunci] will discuss, although 
serious objections could be advanced con- 
cerning a point of the agenda which deals 
with the Methods of Work and Siatute of 
the International Chamber of Commerce. 
The question ensues from the materials 
prepared for this session whether it is ne- 
cessary to change the methods of work of 
the ICC or not. To this we could unequ- 
ivocally reply in fayour of a revision which 
would enable and ensure greater efficiency 
in the work of the ICC than was the case 
so far. We consider that such an organiza- 
tion under given conditions on the inter- 
national economic and political plane could 


‘ently towards the removal of all obstacl 


function f:r more energetically and effie 


which impede commodity exchange a! 
other forms of economic cooperation betwe 
the individual countries. Far from desirii 
to minimise the importance of the discu 
sion on this point of the agenda we wou 
w:sh the discussion to yield fruitful resul 


However the second point of the agem 
dealing with the subject of Convertibili 
and the Underdeveloped Countries. is 
far greater interest. It is not because t 
preparation of\this paper was entiusted 
our country and therefore deserves paf 
cular distinction. The subject of the pap 
requires the careful attention of all par 
cipants while at the same time enabling t 
Council of the ICC to deal with a crue 
problem of the present time, that of pt 
moting the economic development oft 
insufficiently developed countries. TI 
problem represents one of the major obs 
cles on the road to the expansion of int 
national economic cooperation. The proble 
of international financing of the under ¢ 
veloped countries and the problem of m 
netary stabilization from the standpoint 
the under developed countries are of pal 
mount importance for our country. 
report prepared by the Yugoslav natiog 
committee of the ICC was approved w 
hout reservation by many member counttri 
at this session, including Turkey, Iné 
Greece, Denmark, Canada and Spain. Soi 
other countries among them USA, Gr 
Britain, Belgium, and Japan alse adopt 
the theses worked out by the Yugo 
Committee although with cartain reser 
tions. The Yugoslav theses in princi 
accept the need for the multilaterality 


international economic relations, as ¥ 
as that of currency convertibility with 1 
aim of developing international econor 
cooperation towards the gradual establi 
ment of a common world market. Howe 
it is understandable that a gradual and n 
derate approach to convertibility should 
adopted while devoting particular attenti 
to the fact that as long and until s 
differences exist between the economica 
developed and underdeveloped countries 
is impossible to envisage the estabilishm 
of multilateraly and full convertibility. 
order to bring about such a level of inté 
national economic relations maximum ¢ 
is necessary to accelerate the econo 
progress of the underdeveloped countri 
either by the extension of economic aid 


the part of the industrially developed 
tries or by means of financing thro 
special UN fund. The greatest stress in| 
discussion should be placed on the solu 
tion of the problem of the economicé 
underdeveloped countries. The develog 
countries could contribute in this sense Di 
enabling a broader volume of imports 0 
the articles produced by the underdevele 
ped countries than was the case sO 
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hich would in practice mean that the 
jmer would have to carry out a thorough 
vision of the present, protective tariffs 
ticularly in the sector of farm imports. 


We will devote full attention to this 
ars session of the ICC Council and its 
InmMittees, convinced that it will transcend 
| standard framework and show sufficient 
larage to cope with problems whose regu- 
ion is indispensable for the removal of 
sting dispurities and the elimination of 
: present obstacles. 


EGYPT 


K7UGOSLAVIA was visited during the 
IL past few weeks by two distinguished 
- Egyptian delegations. The first was 
nded by Mr Setky the Minister of Indu- 
ly and the second by Mr Fahmi. Caair- 
in of the National Produciioa Council. 
fe purpose of both groups was to gain 
ser acquaintance with Yugoslav econo- 
2 development and with the possibilities 
Yugoslav participation in the industrial 
velopment of Egypt, extension of techni- 
assistance, etc. The visit of the distins 
ished Egyptian representatives will doubt- 
enable closer insignt in the mutual 
sibilities and requirements. This is par- 
ularly significant in view of the fortinco- 
ag international talks which are schedu- 
by mid November with a view to con- 
ding a series of relevant instrument- 
aing at the expansion of mutual econo- 
cooperation. 


There can be no doubt that the present 
jation and mutual economic relations 
far from satisfactory although a gradual 
jrease uf commodity exchange and some 
1er forms of economic cooperation were 
istered during the past few years espe- 
lily as regards the extension of tehnical 
fistance. Trade with Egypt, which is re- 
ated by the trade Agreement concluded 
'Cairo, by the end of July 1953 reached 
: volume of almost 7 million dolars last 
ir, of which exports accounted for only 
| mil on dollars. In, order to illustrate the 
ist possibilities of increasing Yugoslav 
inorts to Egypt suffice it to recall that 
| 1948 alone the value of Yugoslav deli- 
ies to that country were slightly short 
| Io million dollars while averaging over 
million dollars in the 1950—1952 period. 
je decline of exports during the past few 
irs was primarily due to the reduction 
"sawn softwood deliveries, as well as the 
al absence of maize from our export 
Ws as both articles represent staple import 
ms for Egypt. It should be noted as a 
fourable fact that the products of the 
chine building electric engineering indu- 
ly play an increasingly important part in 
)goslav exports to Egypt. Within the 


technical assistance programme the Yugo- 
slav experts worked out the construction 
plans for new shipyards in Alexandria, 
as well as a draft plan for the development 
of the Egyptian fishing industry. 


The Egyptian economic circles although 
almost waolly absorbed with the soluuion 
of the main project of Egyptian economic 
development the construction cf the high 
Assuan Dam which represents the key to 
the economic progress of the country, are 
nonetheless firmly determined to continue 
economic development also in other fields 
without delay in spite of the difficulties 
caused by the Suez crisis. The Yugoslav 
machine building industry as well as the 
other branches of the Yugoslav economy 
and the Yugoslav technical experts are ready, 
thanks to the experiences already acquired, 
to proffer substantial assistance to the 
Egyptian efforts aiming at the economic 
advancement of the country. 


SUDAN 


R El Mirgani, the Sudanese Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Agri- 
culture visited Yugoslavia a few days 

ago. On this occasion Mr El Mirgani visited 
a number of Yugoslav industrial enterpri- 
ses and also held several consultations 
with Yugoslav farm experts and offi- 
cials. Mr El Mirgani showed particularly 
keen interest in the possibilities of extending 
technical assistance in the construction of 
the projects which were assigned priority 
by the Sudanese government. This programme 
calls for the construction of several textile 
factories, several hydro-electric plants, a 
paper plant, a fertilizer factory, etc. The 
determination of the Sudanese government 
to devote its unstinted efforts towards the 
promotion of its national economy is illu- 
strated by statement of Mr El Mirgani to 
the effect that the Sudanese government has 
already taken concrete measures for the expan- 
sion of the present million acre cotton bya 
further 800,000 acres. This programme 
will be implemented during the next 3—4 
year period, after which Sudan will join 
the ranks of the leading quality cotton 
exporters, (Sudan is already exporting about 
50,000 tons of cotton anually), 


It would be desirable that the Yugoslav 
impcrt-export as well as manufacturing 
enterprises display greater interest for this 
significant market with which we are linked 
by the ties of friendship, mutual understan- 
ding, and a will to help. We cannot agree 
with the statement voiced in some quarters 
that Sudan represents a considerably remote 
and unkown market. Almost a year has 
elapsed since the conclusion of the first 
trade and payments agreement between our 
two countries. Today we can note with 
regret that this agreement, although affor- 
ding extremely interesting terms of realiza- 
tion has only been partially fulfilled. The 
Federal Chamber of Foreign Trade, the 
Federal Chamber of Industry as well as 
the other organisations and institutions 
should devote greater attention to this mar- 
ket than during the first year of regular 
trade relation. 


GROWTH OF YUGOSLAV EXPORTS 


HE successful fulfillment of this years 
T export plan is indeed worthy of atten- 
tion. The realization of export targets 
represents a crucial problem of the Yugoslav 
economy and foreign trade balance. Accor- 
ding to still incomplete data, Yugoslavia 


exported over 8 billion dinars worth of 
goods in September. Exports in the January- 
August period total 58.8 billion dinars 
against 45.2 billion in the same period last 
year. Muynthly exports in the January-Au- 
gust period this year averaged 7.4 billion 
dinars as compared to only 5.6 billion last 
year. The -exp»rt increment increased by 
26% in January-September period of 1956 
by comparison with the same period last 
year, which also by international standards 
represents a unique example of export 
growth and eloquently testifies to the efforts 
of our country to achieve a favourable fo- 
reign trade balance, while at the sameti e 
most vividly confirming the Yugoslav deter- 
mination to develop foreign economic re- 
lations. 


Imports in the January-August period 
were valued at 96.4 billion dinars against 
95 bilion in the corresponding period lact 
year, which indicates a minimum increase. 
The fact that Yugoslavia succeeded in sub- 
Stantialy raising her exports on the one 
hand, while at the same time retaining 
imports on the same level as last year, 
notwithstanding the growing need for impor- 
t.d raw materials and seml-finished goods 
for domestic and export industries, as well 
as increased imports of consumer goods 
for the purpose of stabilizing the home 
market, indicates a sound tendency towards 
the improvement of the trade balance. 


As for the structure of imports, food 
purchases which doultless represent the 
most significant import item account for 
32.3 billion dinars; raw materials account 
for 18 billion, machines and vehicles 16,5 bil- 
lions etc. The latter item amouted to 
22.6 billion dinars in the same period last 
year which is a result of the reduction of 
investment contruction in our country. 
Imports of manufactured products to the 
value of 10.3 billion dinars are almost the 
same as in the corresponding period last 
year. Obversely imports of fuels and lubri- 
cants valued at 9.6 billion dinars is appre- 
cibly in excess of last years level of only 
6.8 billions dinars. 


The structure of exports by the end of 
August Is particularly interesting. Manu- 
factured goods accounted for 16.1 billion 
dinars against only 11.3 billion thus revea- 
ling a favourable tendency in this sector, 
while exports of raw and unworked goods 
dropped from 14.2 to 13.7 billion this year. 
The fact that this years, exports of unwor- 
ked products are considerably lower than 
in 1955 notwithstanding the over all increase 
of exports testifies to the improved struc- 
ture of exports in which the share of raw 
materials is steadily declining. Exports of 
food products reached the value of 14.8 bil- 
lion dinars, while deiiveries of machinery 
and vehicles rose to almost 3 billion dinars 
against I billion last year. 


As for the direction of exports by country, 
Western Germany was the foremost imp r- 
ter from Yugoslavia with 8.7 billion dinars 
worth of goods followed by Italy with 8.5 
billion dinars. The Soviet Union was third 
with 6.8 billion dinars worth of imports. 
The USA were the leading exporter to 
Yugoslavia with 34.7 billion worth of deli- 
veries. However if exception is made of the 
imports cffected under the economic aid 
and farm surplus programme, then West 
Germany is again the foremost exporter to 
Yugoslavia with 8.3 billion dinars worth of 
goods, the S oviet Union second with almost 
8 billion dinars, while Italy is third with 
7.5 billion dinars worth of exports to this 
country. 


Opinions on the current problems | | 


TWILIGHT OF. THERA PADIS 


L. ERVEN 


IN the last two years international developments 

have greatly affected the Atlantic Pact. First, they 
decreased its military significance, and by that also its 
general significance since defence against aggression was 
its chief aim, Secondly, considerable differences and dis- 
agreements have, on account of these developments, ari- 
sen between its members, so that its internal cohesion 
and unity are no longer what they used to be. 

As a military organization, the Atlantic Pact was 
organized at a time when peace seemed endangered and 
the future development of international politics uncer- 
tain. People were the greatly alarmed with the incre- 
asingly sharp ideological differences between the We- 
stern and Eastern blocs, with international 
and with the possibility of aggression and a new war 
which the Soviet Union was believed to be preparing. 


However, later development dit not proceed as 
expected International tension relaxed, the ideological 
contradictions diminished, and the danger of war decre- 
ased. Certain changes for the better took place in Soviet 
policy, one of the chief causes for the earlier military 
preparations on the Atlantic shores, contacts were esta- 
blished between the Western and Eastern blocs, and both 
sides expressed their readiness to settle outstanding pro- 
blems by negotiations. Further‘ the idea of international 
cooperation was strengthened and demands for peaceful 
solving of disputes began to be made throughout the 
world more and more frequently. These changes in the 
international climate could not but exert a powerful in- 
fluence also on the Atlantic Pact as a military organi- 
zation of the Western bloc. And really, certain dishar- 
mony now exists betwen the development of internatio- 
nal relations and the methods adopted by the Atlantic 
Pact with the aim of possible intervention in these 
relations, 


What is the relationship between these develop- 
ments and the Atlantic Pact? To what extent has the 
existence of the Pact itself influenced these changes in 
international politics? To what extent can they be as- 
cribed to other, independent factors? These are the que- 
stions which could be answered only by making a tho- 
rough analysis, and today they are of greater interest to 
the historian than to the political observer. It is, there- 
fore, more important here to establish the fact, and the 
fact is that the Atlantic Pact is no longer the same fac- 
tor in international politics as it was at the peak ot the 


cold war. Politically, its significance has decreased con- 
siderably. 


The relaxation of international tension has affected 
not only the aims and methods of the Atlantic Pact as 
a whole, but also the relations between its member sta- 
tes. Their mutual disagreements and the contradictions 
of their interests, which, during the cold war, were sup- 
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insecurity 


PACT 


ressed by. other considerations, are now being manifes 
more and more openly. Differences arise quite frequen 
particularly between the great powers which ought to 
the joint pillar of a united Atlantic policy. At pres 
already, there is quite a long list of problems in wh 
individual members of the Pact either contradicted each off 
or displayed differences over principles. China, the Mid 
East, Cyprus, Algeria, and Suez are some of the pr 
lems in which the leading members manifested disag 
ements that affected the unity of the Pact as an of 
nization of the joint Western policy. The Pact is a¥ 
stern organization, but its members do not all look uy 
the methods of Western policy in the same way. It 
Western instrument of European security, but even 
problem of security itself causes considerable differen 
in its ranks. 


These disagreements and contradictions are the 
sult of not only the rapid succession of favourable intef 
tional developments but also of the inadequate and o 
sided organization of the Pact itself. In spite of all 
strivings of its member states to turn it into an inst 
ment of wider cooperation, it remains a purely milit 
organinization whose whole energy, ingenuity and effe 
are devoted to military affairs. The Atlantic Pact 
been treating the problem of protecting peace mecha 
cally and narrow-mindedly, both in relation to the 
fensive measures required and in relation to the sour 
of danger. It has concentrated its efforts exclusively 
planing military preparation for the event of war, un 
definite assuraptio s concerning aggression and agg 
sor, and, in this respect, it has already developed 
organization to hypertrophic forms. 


On the other hand, the Atlantic Pact has not j 
enough attention to other outstanding problems in 
the interests and views of its member states conf 
problems which could likewise endanger peace or, at I¢ 
seriously disarange the relations between its memk 
The pact has been preparing for action from outst 
without giving any serious thought to the relationsh 
within. The disputes over Cyprus and the Suez Ca 
now reveal all the incapability of the Pact to overe 
the conflicts and political differences among its 
bers. In some way, it has failed to keep pace with 
present progress of international life, with internatic 
developments, continuing to uphold the ideas that f 
vailed during the cold war and to prepare for a possi 
future war, and not for peace. Such one sided acti\ 
might, perhaps. have been justified in the face of « 
ger, but it cannot remain the perpetual stimulus or 
permanent basis of the Atlantic Community. 

In this respect, it can be said that the Pact fil 
itself in a contradiction. It was organized as a pert 
nent association of states, but with temporary aims 
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re justified only in a definite period of the post-war 
elopment of international politics. Its task was not 
~to establish solidarity in joint. defence, but also to 
up and maintain a military machine of the associa- 
states which are linked by ideological similarities of 
ir social systems so as to Oppose aggression which 
member states thought thev were facing. An orga- 
ation of this kind could develop only in the climate 
ideological sharpness and international tension, that 
‘as long as the causes which led to its formation la- 
. No other thing can give so great an impulse to 
| Atlantic organization as the earlier international 
nate. 


icial military alliance in a definite area of Europe and 
North Atlantic. Originally, it was based on the prin- 
we of equal rights of all its members, but subsequent 
jelopments introduced certain changes in this principle 
ell, 


The principle of the same and equal rights is a 
1 principle which, as every other legal principle in 
tical organizations, depends on the material wealth 
. contribution of individual members, on the influence 
y exert in and outside their organization. Consequen- 
in the Atlantic Pact, too, different relationships came 
be established, both between individual members and 
Pact as a whole. 


In this respect, the United States, for instance, 
, from the very beginning, been in a special position. 
mas been shouldering the greatest material burden, 
jplying most of the technical personnel, and, conse- 
ntly, exerting the greatest influence on the organiza- 
1 and the policy of the Pact. On the other hand, the 
ted States has, since the formation of the Pact, ex- 
ded its political activity to various other parts of the 
Id, joining a number of other bilateral or multilateral 
itary alliances in which it plays just the same role as 
the Atlantic Pact. The American world system of de- 
ie is a complicated system, in which all the different 
rests must be coordinated if they are to be realized 
moniously. While other member states have always 
sidered the Pact to be a special and independent 
ance with definite aims, for the United States it is 
y one of many other alliances — all linked by the 
eral political aims of America. Although its scope has 
| been expanded formally, these other alliances and 
t problems can well influence its own policy too. 


A similar thing, although in smaller scope and not 
the same forms happened with the other two great 
yers in the Pact which have their own interests in 
e areas of the world. They pursue separate policies 
| defend their interests. As a rule, these interests are 
ferent, and they conflict. Although they conflict out- 
> the regional limits of the Pact, they, nevertheless, 
ig its members into dispute within the Pact as well. 


Accordingly, there are two kinds of members in the 
it; the small countries, which consider it as a joint 
trument of their security, and the big powers, for 
ich it is only one of the instruments in their policies 
vider, world proportions. 

This different composition of its membership did not 
iduce any particular difficulties in the cold war period 
| international tension. But, as time went on and cir- 
astances in the world changed, it could not but we- 
i its internal unity. In spite of the accepted prin- 
'¢ of the same and equal rights, some of its members 
| playing only Subordinate roles. Their participation 


The Atlantic Pact was planned and organized as a 


in the Pact has become passive; they often learn from 
newspapers about important political moves of their big 
allies, even if such moves involve the interests of the 
Pact as a whole. 


At a recent press conference, held just before the 
Security Council debate on the Suez Canal problems, 
the American Secretary of State spoke about America’s 
policy, referring also to America’s attitude towards the 
allied relations in the Atlantic Pact. This statement was 
then sharply attached by the British and French offi- 
cials and press. 


Secretary Dulles, among other things, said, that 
the Atlantic Pact was a special organization to defend a 
definite region, under which all member states had un- 


‘dertaken joint obligations which the United States would 


honour. But, outside the region concerned, there were 
other problems in which America’s attitude was not 
identical with that of the other Atlantic powers. He even 
gave an example, which was perhaps more unpleasant 
to his allies than the whole statement on the existing 
differences between them, namely, the problem of colo- 
nialism, referring probably to Algeria, Suez and the 
Middle East. 


The existence of these differences is an evident 
fact, and its significance is greater than it may- appear 
at first. For, if only a conflict of different interests of 
the Atlantic Pact members were involved, it could be 
assumed to be a matter which may be settled by usual 
methods of international negotiations and understanding, 
atlthough the Atlantic Pact has not been using such 
methods, at least, not publicly or with success. If, however, 
a conflict involves the fundamental conceptions of policy in 
world problems, in which the member states are active, then 
the problem is all the more serious because the allies in 
the Pact become opponents outside it. A balance of such 
contradictory conceptions can, to a certain extent, be 
maintained by compromises. But even so, it cannot be 
maintained for long without affecting the solidarity and 
the firmness of the Pact itself. 

The view of the American Secretary of State is an 
abstraction in politics. A country’s foreign policy is an 
entity, and it cannot be devided into separate and con- 
flicting elements. As practice has shown, political con- 
flicts outside the Pact, which arise from different con- 
ceptions, interests and plans of individual member states, 
cannot be isolated from the general question of their re- 
lations within the Pact. 

As this shows, some people in the Pact now ad- 
vocate its reform in order to stop this unfavourable pro- 
cess. What is contemplated is the transformation of the 
Pact into a wider military alliance, in which the mem- 
ber states would cooperate more closely in political mat- 
ters and consult each other in all major problems. It is 
considered, particularly by the smaller powers, that the 
whole organization should be given new aims and that 
its internal functioning should be changed, so as to ena- 
ble it to remain on the active scene of world politics. 

At the last meeting of the Atlantic Council a com- 
mittee of three (which the journalists called the com- 
mittee of three wise men) was formed to consider the 
problem of reforming the Pact. 

The idea of expanding the aims of the Pact does 
not appear now for the first time. At the Ottawa me- 
eting of the Council in 1951 a declaration was issued 
stating that the Atlantic Pact was not merely a military 
alliance with the aim of defending a given area from 
aggression, but that it was also to promote wider coope- 
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ration between its member states which are resolved to 
maintain unity of purpose and effort also in time of 
peace. At that time, too, a committee was formed to 
study the results achieved and the pessibilities of expan- 
ding activities to other, non military fields. However, 
there is no evidence to show that this step produced 
any outstanding results. The Ottawa declaration, after 
all; was the expression of solidarity and optimism in face 
of the perspectives of the pact while the present move 
for the expansion of activity is the result of the every- 
day necessity and of the affect of international de- 
velopments on the Pact. 

As long as the danger of a new world war exi- 
sted, as long as the Atlantic Pact was not involved in 
internal political contradictions, and while all internatio- 
nal issues were, on the whole. included in the general 
problem of relations between the Western Powers and 
the Soviet Union, it was: relatively easy to maintain At- 
lantic solidarity. However, the affect- of world polities 
gradually spread to many other regions of the world. 


THE SUEZ CRISIS AND SOCIALIST 
PRINCIPLES 


Zorica PRIKLMAJER 


THE Suez Canal crisis, which has been shaking the 
world in the last few weeks, has now brought 
the French Government into a very difficult situation. 
Since that Government is headed by Mr. Guy Mollet, 
a socialist, France’s attitude had to be ,,justified“ both 
from the viewpoint of the State insterests and from the 
viewpoint of consistence with socialist principles. It was 
therefore not surprising that, the daily organ of the Soci- 
alist Party of France, ,,Populaire de Paris“, carried, in 
its first number after the summer vacations in August, 
an article by the well known theoretician, Professor 
Hanri Levy Bruhl, who tried to show that the French 
policy on the Suez Canal problem was in accord with 
the doctrine of socialism. This article was later followed 
by others, all of which, on the whole, put forward 
much the same arguments as Professor Bruhl. What 
were these argument? 


Writing under the heading of ,,Nationalisation and In- 
ternationalisation“, Professor Bruhl put forward the follow- 
ing definite views: international solutions to world prob- 


lems are, from the viewpoint of socialist theory, much | 


more desirable than those applied by single nations. 
The socialists are certainly not against nations or nati- 
onal interests. Consequently, they are not against acts 
of nationalisation as a means to promote a given 
country’s progress. However, he argued, this holds good 
‘chiefly for the nationalization of purely internal enter- 
prises, such as banks, educational establishments, large 
estates, and so on. In cases of this kind nationalisation 
places the community higher than the individual, nati- 
onal wellbeing above private interests. According to 


° 


_alists, 


There, consequently, appeared new problems, invol 
the contradictions of individual member states. 7 

Under new international curcumstances, the 0 
nization, aims and methods of the Atlantic Pact do 
meet the requirements in solving individual probl 
Therefore it will not be possible to preserve its com 
sition, ideological and technical, intact. Today alre 
the Pact, which at one time was the leading body thr 
which the Western Powers acted in the internatt 
field, is now becoming an organization of secondary 
portance. What it relied upon was the full unanif 
of the United States, British and French policies in 
major problems in the world. Now, it is difficult 
lieve in the firmness of an international organiza 
whose chief pillars have been destroyed. : 

The ,,three wise men“ will therefore have a d 
cult task of finding ways and means to overcome 
profound Atlantic crisis, We fear that their wisdom, 
matter how great it may be, will not enable then 
check and stop this process which is the inevitable 
sult of world developments. 


Professor Bruhl, the matter must be treated in the $ 
way also in the international field. He said: ,,the § 
owing to the logic of their doctrine, surp 
sovereignty which has just as undesirable effects in 
international field as private ownership in relations | 
ween individuals“. Nationalization accordingly, is a § 
alist measure only if it does not conflict with the 1 
rests of a wider community, i.e. until the questiol 
internationalization is raised. The Suez Canal, in 
opinion, is such a case. 


As far as the possibility of using force is com 
ned, Professor Bruhl considers that it can be justi 
in principle, for to renounce the right to oppose f 
would, in his opinion, be a surrender to aggression. 
pacifism which is displayed by some politicians is 
considers, produced by the influence of Gandhiism 
the Christian gospel ideology. j 


This was no thet the main point Profe 
Bruhl set out to prove. For, the policy of force put: 
by the French socialists members of Governemn 
sharply opposed by other socialist forces, both at h 
and abroad. 


In the country itself the chief criticism of 
Mollet’s policy comes from the communists. The 0 
of the Communist Party, ,,L’Humanite“, considers 
arguments advanced by Professor Bruhl to be an 
uragement to the advocates of intervention by for 
powers into the home affairs of an independent cou 
Speaking at a public meeting in mid-September, 
Secretary of the Communist Party, Marcel Servan, at 
ked Professor Bruhl’s ideas, saying that true interf 
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lism was against all kinds of national and colonial 
ression, that no act of internationalization could be 
Md if the national independence of any state is disre- 
Hed. A partial surrender of a country’s sovereignty, 
an said, should be the result of its free decision 
not of pressure or coercion. 


A very strong argument against the French Govern- 
its policy the communists find in the fact that all 
Kers parties in the world — communist and socialist 
pppose the use of force against Egypt, and in the 
that the Socialist Party of France in unsupported 
ts conceptions. Underlying the policy of the Soci- 

Party, the communists say, are motives which have 
hing in common with socialist principles of interna- 
lism, or with the endeavours to take advantage of 
‘Suez dispute to overthrow the Nasser regime, which 
nid to be obstructing the solution of the Algerian 
blem — just as China was at one time held respon- 
» for the defeat at Dien Bien Phu. 


The same criticism is also voised by the so-called 
left group. Claude Bourdet, writing in his journal, 
ince Observateur“, aimed sharp attacks at Guy Mol- 
‘policy, which, he said, was an attempt to put the 
onsibility for the war in Algeria on Nasser and so 
ify a campaign against Egypt. To justify the failure 
he policy in Algeria and to satisfy the repulsive 
ty of those who are responsible for it, rumours are 
ig spread that there is the danger of an intervention 
fl outside, just as it was the case in Indochina at 
| time. 


Finally, the most dangerous criticism comes from 
members of the Socialist Party itself, because it is 
ind of internal opposition. Some prominent members 
Ihe Party, including Marceau Pivert, Pierre Rambert, 
cel Rousseau, Jean Roux and other, have submitted 
he Executive council of the Federation of Seine a 
forandum on the “errors of the Government’s policy 
he Suez problem“. This memorandum draws the 
ly’s attention to the Government’s policy and 
ands its revision in order to find a peaceful solution 
he Suez crisis. The counsellor of the Socialist Party 
matters of the French Union, Oreste Rosenfeld, too, 
raised his voice against the Government’s policy, 
tking the views Professor Bruhl put forward as a 
fication of the socialist nature of Guy Mollet’s 
icy. The demand for the internationalization of the 
il is, according to Rosenfeld, an apsurdity. If, he 
the intornational management of the canal is to 
uaranteed, an international military force would have 
‘eplace Egyptian units in the canal zone, and if this 
itnational force is to be guaranteed against a possible 
ick by the Egyptian army, Egypt would have to be 
rmed. Furthermore, if the internationalization of the 
canal is demanded, there is no reason why the 
e should not be done also for Gibraltar, the Bos- 
s and the Panama canal. Finally, Rosenfeld con- 
ts that, owing to international morale, no country 
'be prevented from exercising its right to nationalize 
omic concerns in its own interest. 


All this shows that Guy Mollet’s policy is being 
icised by the so-called extreme left — the comunists 
| independent socialists — as well as by certain gro- 
‘in the Socialit Party itself, i.e. by the political 
ers of those forces which consider themselves com- 
Mt to speak in the name of socialism. 


The French policy in the Suez controversy is 
Criticized abroad too. Early in September the 


Soviet daily paper, “Pravda published an article, saying 
that the policy of the Socialist Party of France contains 
elements which are really surprising. It is strange, the 
paper said, to see French socialists ignore the national 
consciousness of the peoples of the East who will no 
longer tolerate colonialism, refuse to recognise Egypt’s 
right to nationalization, although nationalization figures 
in their own plans, disrespect the national sovereignty 
of Egypt, endeavour to set up an international organi- 
zation to interfere with her internal affairs, and, finally, 
resort to threats of force which is not in accord with 
the duty of the socialist forces to defend the interests 
of peace. 


This policy has been subjected to even sharper 
criticism by the members of the British Labour Party. 
Writing in the “Daily Herald“ against Anthony Eden’s 
policy in the Suez crisis, John Strachey, the former 
Labour. Minister, said that the British Premier had 
becomé a tool of French imperialism and that he was 
etnangling Britain into the hopeless attempts of France 
to shatter the Arab movément for Algeria’s independence, 
thus placing British arms in the defence of the lost 
French empire. 


Strachey’s opinion is not unsupported in the 
Labour Party. This is what the leader of its left wing, 
Aneurin Bevan, said about the French and British 
policy: when Britain and France took upon themselves 
the task of defending the right of the world to the use 
of the Suez Canal, they turned the crisis not only into 
a conflict between Egyptian nationalism and legitimate 
claims of Suez shipping, but into a new example of the 
old struggle between imperialism and young sovereign 
states. And finally, the official attitude of the Labour 
Party, as outlined by Mr. Gaitskel in a recent speech, 
also condemns the Franco-British policy of force. 


Although the organ of the Socialist Party of France, 
“Populaire de Paris“, reacted sharply to the attitude of 
the Labour leaders, hinting that the matter should be 
settled at a meeting of the. Council of the Socialist 
International, it is noteworthy that this meeting sche- 
duled for mid September did not take place. The rea- 
son for this postponement of the meeting must have 
been due to the fact that the western social democrats 
are not ready to discuss their disagreement publicly or 
to censure their French colleagues whose policy is at 
variance with the fundamental socialist principles. 


Most of the arguments used by the communists 
and other socialists against the endeavours of the French 
Socialist Party to find a justification of its policy are 
sound. The most important among them is that all soci- 
alists should respect the independence and sovereignty 
of states. It has long been shown that there are no 
socialist principles which could justify any kind of pres- 
sure against a small country or any interference in its 
internal affairs, and the recent past has recorded a sig- 
nificant defeat of so distorted socialist principles. The 
French socialists, who are fond of saying that “there 
can be no socialism without democracy“ should not for- 
get that, transfered to the international field, this slo- 
gan reads: “there can be no genuine socialist internati- 
onalism without equality.“ 


The Suez canal crisis has shown once again that 
the introduction of socialist principles into international 
politics is a slow and long-term process because the 
“spirit of socialism“ has not yet been adopted in prac- 
tice even by those who fully accept it in principle. 


NEW INCENTIVE TO WEST 
EUROPEAN COOPERATION 


J. ZIVIC 


LTHOUGH the advocates of West European 

cooperation and integration, particularly those who 
_ contemplate it from the standpoint of the existing power 
blocs frequently and willingly stress that it ensues from 
imanent necessity, it is nonetheless characteristic that its 
individual projects and achievements are linked with 
specific international political problems, which are-expec- 
ted to provide the incentive for the development of 
integration. Thus the process of integration was initially 
linked with and interpreted by the state of East-West 
relations and the German problem, only to discover a 
new impulse of late in the Suez crisis and the problem 
of ensuring the regular and even flow of petroleum sup- 
plies. The Suez crisis allegedly revealed the need for 
a common political platform and the strengthening of 
Western solidarity with a view to achieving a solution 
which would correspond to their interests. According to 
the advocates of this thesis who mostly hail from France, 
Great Britain, and West Germany, such solidarity stems 
both from the need to jointly oppose the weakening and 
loss of “European“ positions in various parts of the 
world, concretely in the Middle East, and partly because 
of US policy which, especially in the Suez crisis diffe- 
red from the Anglo-French concepts and wishes. For 
this reason we are witnessing a certain rapprochement on 
the part of Great Britain with its continental partners 
for the purpose of securing mutual support and the 
shaping of a common policy. On their part Paris and 
Bonn wish to profit by this situation in order to enlist 
more active British support and participation in the 
integration schemes. 


If the solemn statements given are set aside, it is 
certain that each of the three partners are following 
their specific interests and wishes, which lie at the root 
of the differences of attitude. The West German Chan- 
cellor who recently propounded the idea of creating a 
European Federation is the most radical. Recently spe- 
aking on the subject, Adenauer stressed that Europe 
cannot always rely on the USA and that it is therefore 
necessary by associating the West European countries 


to create such a force which will be an equal partner — 


of the USSR and the USA in international relations, 
Such an attitude not only reflects the old wishes of the 
German ruling circles for the achievement of the clos- 
est possible integration particularly economic, but also 
a certain measure of disappointment with the American 
policy and the fear lest an eventual reassessment of US 
strategic conceptions could diminish the significance of 
the West German military contribution. 

_ The French attitude is far more moderate and 
circumspect as to its aim. Official circles in Paris con- 
sider the idea of federation obviously premature, and 
their interest is mainly centered on the realization of 
the present projects of a common market and customs 
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union of six countries as well as the EURATOM pl 
However, the French Government is particularly 1 
rested in enlisting the closer participation of 
Britain in this project, thus enabling the fulfillmen 
the traditional French concept of integration which wi 
be based on such a balance of power as to prec 
eventual German supremacy. 


Great Britain has shown the most flexible attit 
concerning the entire intricate plans and attempts 
integration. In spite of the difference of views conc 
ing the mode of solution of the Suez problem 
unlikely that Great Britain would wish to commit 
to such an extent in West European integration a 
hamper its freedom of action on the international pl 
and thus become alienated from the USA and its ( 
Commonwealth. Moreover, the numerovs stateme 
British official circles do not vouchsafe the concl 
that a radical reassessment of British policy toward 
tendencies and attempts at integration is impend 
It seems that the revival of the Western Union w 
so far lived in the shadow of NATO is in viey 
well as the quest for suitable forms of cooperati 
the basis of mutual advantage with the countrie; 
Little Europe, in their plans of economic integra 
seems to be the most that can be expected of G 
Britain. In such a situation France and West Germ 
together with the Benelux countries and Italy ren 
the shief exponents and mainstay of integration 

In the process of regulating the unsolved probl 
betwen Bonn and Paris, which is doubtless a prereé 
isite for a more successful development - of integrat 
the Saar problem was at last removed from the age 
The guarantee of appropriate compensations which w 
indemnify the former advantages afforded by econe 
union with the Saar was the main preoccupation on 
French side. For this purpose the French governt 
succeeded in getting the German consent to guara 
fixed coal deliveries. Thus in the next 25 years Fr 
will receive 90 million tons of coal, mainly from 
Warndt mines located on Saar territory. On the 0 
hand, France will receive one third of Saar coal ou 
annually. France is entitled to export 165 billion ff 
worth of goods free of customs to the Saar, prov 
she imports 100 110 billion francs worth of Saar 
ducts, which of the whole corresponds to’ the comgf 
mentary character of the two economies. The const 
tion of the Moselle river canal is the second com| 
sation project which would be carried out jointl 
France and West Germany. This canal should redl 
the transport costs of Ruhr coke which France is ob 
ged to import, and should also enable the price re 
tion of French steel which is exported to the South ¢ 
man market, thus generally improving the sales cont 
ons for the products of the French ferrous metallum 


As for the EURATOM project Adenauer and Guy 
fpliet have agreed to propose to the other partners 
| formation of a special three member expert commit- 
| which would coordinate and accelerate work on the 
ft of a final project. West Germany is also interes- 


in this project which already raised the question of 
| eventual supply of its armed forces with nuclear 
faments, for which there are two alternatives: thro- 
n the medium of imports or through the construction 
\domestic industry. The latter alternative would requ- 
a review of the Paris Agreement. 


As for the project to establish a joint market, the 
Ationship between the partners of the future six mem- 
“customs union and other OEEC member countries 
erges into the foreground. According to the British 
pposal the OEEC experts are studying the problem 
lrelationship and forms of cooperation of the OEEC 
mber countries with the customs union planned as 
| possibilities of creating a socalled free trade zone in 
wstern Europe. Great Britain shows particular interest 
the solution of this problem and agreed in principle 


arliamentary life 


PP HE sytem of socialist democracy in Yugoslavia se- 

eks ever new forms of social organization to enable 
| citizens to settle different social matters in accord 
hh their own interests. Ever since the war, individuals 
il organizations have been trying independently to find 
tions to their problems, which were sometimes very 
lnplicated. Thus, the towns of Yugoslavia, too, sought 
ossibility of creating an organization of their own 
hin which thev could study and settle all the complex 
blems of urban development. The need for coopera- 
among towns was particularly felt when the state 
Ministration was decentralized and the system of wor- 
S management introduced in economic enterprises du- 
ig 1952 and 1953. At that time town People’s Commit- 
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to establish close cooperation with the member coun- 
tries of the customs union. Such an atitude is inspired 
by the wish to profit by the favourable conditions of 
a joint market for the sale of those British products 
whose producers are capable of competing successfully 
on this market thus contemplating it as an opportunity 
to expand exports. However the other branches of indus- 
try which are in a less favourable position do not wish 
to lose the protection granted them by the high cust- 
oms tariffs, and are therefore reserved towards the cre- 
ation of such a free trade zone. On the other hand, 
Great Britain does not intend to become a member of 
the customs union as it wishes to retain a free hand in 
its trade and customs policy. As the other countries are 
confronted by similar problems, there can be no doubt 
that a sustained effort will be necessary in order to 
devise such solutions which would be satisfactory not 
only to the partners of the future customs union but 
also the other West European countries who certainly 
do not wish to be suddenly confronted by a powerful 
economic bloc from which they would be shut out by 
a joint customs barrier. 


THE PERMANENT CONFERENCE OF TOWNS — 
DEMOCRATIC FORUM OF TOWN REPRESENTATIVES 


Leo GERSKOVIC 


tees took over a number of important services in edu- 
cation, culture, social insurance and so on, and they 
found it necessary to exchange experience and opinions 
with each other, both about organizational matters and 
about the work of individual social services. Because the 
system of socialist democracy in our country encoura- 
ged mutual consultations of organizations and institions, 
and because of the necessity for cooperation in town . 
planning, some towns, headed by Belgrade, Zagreb and 
Ljubljana, called a meeting of town representatives in 
April 1953 and constituted an organization called ,,Per- 
manent Conference of Towns“. This meeting, which took 
place in Belgrade, was attended by representatives of 21 
towns, and today the Conference has 198 member towns 
with four million urban inhabitants, which is about 23% 
of the total population of Yugoslavia. 


In character the Permanent Conference of Towns 
is a free and consultative organization. It upholds the 
principle that the fundamental task of its general and 
other meetings is to enable exchanges of experience 
without any obligation on the part of members to accept 
any one’s opinion, not even that of the majority. Ac- 
cordingly, the Permanent Conference does not pass any 
binding decisions, save on matters concerning its own 
functioning. On the contrary, it evades voting on any 
recommendation, in order not to make individual mem- 
bers feel as a minority rejecting the views of the majority. 
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-True. at first some of its organs displayed the tendency 
to give authoritative opinions, no matter whether such 
opinions were legally valid or not. But, at the second 
general meeting of the Conference in Maribor it was 
decided that such authoritative opinions should be given 
only in exceptional cases because in some question they 
can devide the membership or prevent them from acting 
jointly in approving or rejecting measures by state or- 
gans. Consequently, the chief aim of the Permanent Con- 
ference is to promote cooperation and mutual assistance 
between its members. 


From the very beginning of its work and, particu- 
larly, after the municipalities and districts were re-orga- 
nized in 1955, the Permanent Conference of Towns faced 
the following question: who can be a member of the 
organization? This question was worrying them because, 
owing to the backwardness of certain provinces, it was 
not, and is not yet, clear what kind of settlement can 
be considered as a town, In some regions every larger 
settlement has the status of a town, while in the most 
advanced agricultural provinces even exceptionally large 
places have no urban character at all. Owing to its work, 
the Permanent Conference became a very valued organi- 
zation, and ever greater number of applications for 
membership began to be received. However, it was then 
decided that only the settlements with a purely urban 
character could become its members. But even so, it 
appeared at some meetings that the Conference was not 
an organization of towns, but of districts and all muni- 
cipalities. Therfore, the general meeting of the Conference 
in Ljubljana this year decided that only towns. i.e. pure 
urban settlements can be admitted to the membership. 
As a result, rural municipalities in some regions have 
now begun consulting each other with the aim‘ of set- 
ting up a special consultative organization of their own. 


The permanent Conference of Towns has by now 
become a very important organization, and its moral 
political authority is great. Although the setting up of 
the organization and its work was not initiated by any 
state organ, its activity and its ability to bring together 
such important factors of the country’s social life as are 
representatives of towns showed to the top state leaders 
that its existence was of great importance. The highest 
political organs, therefore, were only too glad to assist 
it politically in order to be able to get — through its 
work — into direct contacts with representatives of the 
urban population and hear their opinions about indi- 
vidual state measures. Thus, for inctance, the discus- 
sion of the new communal system at its general meeting 
in Skoplje in October 1954 was of great help in clari- 
fying a number of fundamental ideological and organiza- 
tions issues in connection with the reorganization of the 
municipalities and districts. The Yugoslav Government 
consulted the representatives of the People’s Committees 
in the Permanent Conference regularly before it proposed 
the law on the new communal system in June 1955. And 
in Ljubljana this year, the Permanent Conference consi- 
dered the housing problems as well as the principles of 


the draft law on housing construction which will be de- 
bated by the Federal People’s Assembly before the end 
of this year. As we see, the Permanent Conference of 
Towns is a general democratic organization which stu- 
dies all state measures and forwards its opinions about 
proposed Government’s steps and about laws and social 
plans already passed, The town People’s Committees are 
aware that their organization enjoys so great a reputation 
that it can influence the solving of even the most im- 
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portant political, economic, and other problems whi 


it is in the interest of the towns, not only to back it 


affect the life of the urban population. 


The Yugoslav towns value their organizations b 
cause it has so far been successful in proposing he 
individual problems of towns should be solved by tl 
state organs. A glance at the list of the problems solv 
or studied by the Permanent Conference will show wi 


but also to maintain it without any assistance from # 
State. So far it has considered many problems, includit 
the organization of new municipalities and districts (ne 
communal system), the supplying of town markets, # 
functioning of health and social insurance services, 
economic and financial position of towns, administrati 
in urban areas, housing, the position of town municip 
lities, town councils and so on. 


Owing to its consultative character, the Permane 
Conference of towns is developing into a system of sp 
cific organizations which study the problems of urb 
communities and their mutual assistance. In addition | 
its permanent statutory bodies — the Assembly, Pres 
dency, Supervision Committee and Secretariat — # 
Conference has established a number of other bodies % 
well. Attached to the Presidency are permanent commi 
tees which study various problems and propose consult 
tions meetings, mutual assistance, as well as defini 
measures by the state. There are also special committe 
for housing, economic and financial matters and lot 
self government. At its general meeting in Ljubljana 1 
May this year, the Permanent Conference established 
Communal Institute whose task is to consider social a: 
economic matters of urban development, methods of f 
nancing town expansion and other problems encounteret 
in town planning. The Institute is administered by 
special council] nominated by the Presidency of the Co 
ference. Furthermore, permanent technical boards 4 
attached to the Permanent Conference as advisory bodie 
So far the following boards, called association, have bé 
formed: the association for urban transport, the assod 
tion for water supply, the association of communal bank 
and saving institutions, and the association of mark 
authorities. With so many bodies, the Permanent Conf 
rence of Towns is capable of organizing both scientif 
and technical consultations and meetings of cempete 
political representatives of towns with the aim of fi 
ding ways and means for improving the amenities j 
urban areas. 


As an organization the Permanent Conference h 
accepted the principle of flexibility in work, so that 
its members have an equal voice. It elects a new Pi 
sident every year, as well as the members of the Pre 
dency and of different permanent committees. Its genet 
meetings and consultations are always held in a differe; 
town so as to enable its members to get to know 
many towns as posible and increase their working kno) 
ledge, not only in contact with each other, but al 
through direct studies of different institutions. So far, t 
Permanent Conference has held its meetings and 
sultations in Belgrade, Maribor, Sarajevo, Split 
Skoplje. a 

The Permanent Conference of Towns, as an auth 
ritative social representative of Yugoslav towns, is dev 
loping relations with the international organizations | 
towns and with the national unions of urban commuf 
ties in individual countries. It now represents our count 
in the Housing Committee of the United Nations Con 
mission for Europe, and maintains connections with #l 


iternational Union of Towns and with the national 
ganizations of towns in Western Germany, Eastern 
fermany, Great Britain, Austria, France, the Soviet 
inion, Rumania, etc. In order to promote mutual 
nderstanding the Permanent Conference has exchanged 
elegations with the towns of France and Great Britain, 
loscow, Bucharest, and so on. As it was said at the 
fleeting in Ljubljana, the Permanent Conference is a 
hitable organization through which the Yugoslav towns 


in develop extensive international cooperation and ex- 
hange of technicians and information, all of which help 
aprove international inderstanding and promote peaceful 
existence between nations. 


In the country itself; the Permanent Conference has 
definite place and a very important role to play. It 
as suceeded not only in becoming a forum for free 
‘scussions of different problems or urban development, 
ut also in finding new and better methods of exchanging 
dinions and experience between towns. It, therefore, 
certs a considerable influence onthe work of other or- 
nizations too. Thus, for instance, the Conference some 
e ago established a coordination committee of different 
ganization — the association of architects, chambers of 
idustry, commerce, etc — for the study of housing 
roblems which later organized an exhibition of modern 
lomes and a consultation of all its member organi- 
\tions. 


SP HE Committee for the Organization of People’s 
Government and State Administration and the 
vegislative Committee of the Federal Council of the 
federal People’s Assembly have approved the draft law 
civil procedure. Seeing that these two committees 
greed on all the matters which are to be regulated by 
je new law, we can expect that the draft will not un- 
hergo any considerable changes before it becomes a law. 
Consequently, we can now, even before the draft has 
een considered by the Assembly, discuss some of its 
mportant characteristics. 

Unlike earlier laws, which regulated individual 
atters of civil procedure only partially, this law will 
ix the entire procedure in civil actions. It will not de- 
ermine the court procedure in non-litigious and exe- 
fution cases. This matter has not yet been fully regu- 
ated by our new legislation, so that the courts will, to 
| certain extent, have to rely on the laws which were 
im force until 1941. However, this cannot belittle the 
mportance of the new law, because it will regulate a 
lefinite matter and will thus be one of the fundamental 
aws- which fix the proceedings to be followed in rea- 
zing one’s rights under the material law. 

The chief aim of the law on civil procedure is to 
sure the rights of the parties to which they are enti- 


Since the methods of the Permanent Conference of 
Towns have proved to be very successful, somepe opel 
now ask whether it would not be possible to adopt them 
also in the state representative bodies, primarily in the 
Federal and Republican Assemblies. Another question now 
discussed publicly is whether the example of the Perma- 
nent Conference does not show that our local communities, 
as such, should be represented in the Assemblies so that 
these would not be composed, either wholly or partially, 
only of directly elected members. It is also being asked 
whether the work the Permanent Conference does not 
show that the system of our socialist democracy would 
not be better served by representatives bodies of elected 
delegates of the communes than by the present repre- 
sentative bodies elected by a direct ballot. All these 
questions are now being discussed, and they will certainly 
be taken into account during the drafting of the new 
electoral law. 

Regardless of how the Permanent Conference may 
develop in the future, its work has already shown that 
in a system of socialist democracy there can exist vari- 
ous forms of associations, and that society, in its evolu- 
tion, produces different organizations of both citizens and 
organizations. The variety of forms and methods of work 
enable society to settle, through consultations and exch- 
anges of opinions, even its most complex problems wit- 
hout any assistance from the state. This is what the work 
of the Permanent Conference of Towns has revealed. 


OURT PROCEDURE IN CIVIL ACTIONS 


Nikola SRZENTIC 
SECRETARY FOR THE LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS IN THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


tled. To achieve this, the draft law fixes the procedure 
of both the court and the parties concerned, which must 
be followed from the initiation of the suit throughout 
the trial to judgment and its execution. 


Owing to the variety of cases which come before 
the law courts and to the different ways in which the 
parties defend their rights. there were many problems 
to be settled. First of all. it was necessary to fix some 
matters, of principle concerning the role of the courts 
in civil proceedings, the rights of parties in dispute, the 
matiner of producing evidence, legal remedies and so on. 
Likewise, it was necessary to solve a number of tech- 
nical questions such as: how to act on receiving a com- 
plaint, in what forms actions can be started, how to 
serve summonses, within what time limits certain steps 
can be undertaken, etc. To discuss all this much more 
space would be necessary than available here, and J shall 
therefore, consider only some of the questions of prin- 
ciple which, taken together, will, in my opinion, give a 
fairly good idea of what the draft law provides for. 

The procedure provided by the draft law is, in 
principle, the same for all courts. The rules of proce- 
dure will be applied in all disputes involving property, 
family relations and employment contracts, no matter 
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whether a case comes within the jurisdiction of a ge- — 


neral, economic, or military court. 


The procedure can however vary according to the 
nature of claims and disputes, but not soas to endanger 
the unity of proceedings. These variations are provided 
for in accordance with the principle that the civil rights 
of the parties must be protected by the same guarantees. 
If certain variations in procedure are allowed, no diffe- 
rent treatment of the parties is permissible. On the 
contrary, all citizens, organizations and institutions are 
entitled to the same protection. 


In the theory and legislation of some countries 
disputes between parties are deemed to be the ,,private” 
concern of the parties themselves, and that society, i.e. 
the state participants in such disputes through its organs 
only in as much as it is necessary to maintain order 
and prevent any illegal usurpation of rights. 


The draft law on civil procedure does not accept 
this view. On the contrary, it is based on the idea that 
it is in the interest of society to see that disputes bet- 
ween citizens, organizations and institutions are settled 
equitably. In a socialist society no one can be prevented 
from enjoying his rights. Accordingly, the draft law on 
civil procedure must be considered primarily as a law, 
which, following the principles of the legal socialist 
system, is to help in determining as well as in realizing 
the rights of the individual. 

The basic idea which the draft law upholds is that 
the rules of procedure should give as many guarantees 
as possible for the protection of the rights of the par- 
ties. To achieve this, the courts must be enabled to 
establish the factual state of affairs and to apply the 
law accordingly. On tho other hand, it was held that 
the rules should be so framed as to prevent any undue 
prolixity, because the protection of rights can be effec- 
tive only if the rights can be realized without delay. 


Another important matter which had to be settled 
was to what extent the court and the parties in dispute 
should be bound to act in accordance with definite forms 
of proceedings. The form of action is of course, neces- 
sary and useful for the proper determination of the 
verdict. Without some forms of action no court proce- 
dure could even be imagined. But, to prescribe over 
strict forms of action would be pure formalism. The 
draft law takes this into account, and prescribes only 
those forms which are essential for the just realization 
of rights and for the proper conduct of trials. 


One of the fundamental characteristics of the draft 
law on civil procedure is that the party is perfectly free 
to decide whether to bring an action against another 
party, what claims to make, whether to insist on that 
claim to the end, or to settle outside court. These pro- 
visions had to be made because they correspond to the 
purpose of civil actions. But, although this freedom of 
choice exists, the court cannot remain a mere observer 
in the conflict between parties. It must have an active 
part to play, primarily in determining the truth which 
must be the basis of its judgment. 


__ The draft law on civil procedure respects the dis- 
position of the parties. It states that an action can be 
started only upon their request, that they can give up 
and widthdraw their claims and settle the dispute out 
of ‘court. But, it empowers the court in certain cases to 
seek evidence other than that produced by. the parties 
and to determine the facts contested by the parties, 
However, it does not ordinarily allow the court to go 
into facts which the parties did not state: In most cases 
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the court cannot do this but should it even be able t 
do so, it has no authorization to insist on examini 
circumstances which the parties are unwilling to revéal 
For in disputes involving family relations it sometime 
happens that a party will rather lose the case then dis- 
cuss publicly various family or personal secrets. 


The court can, however, go into facts other than 
those stated by the parties if there is a reasonable doubt 
that, without verifying such facts, it may be brought 
into a situation to pass judgments contrary to coercive 
rules, international agreements or public morals. If, fo 
instance, the court gains the impression that a party 
trying to evade the laws on the management and use o 
public property, so that the party conducts business 1 
an unethical manner it is then its duty to examine fact 
which the party did not disclose. 


In this way, the draft law does not hold that th 
disposition of the parties is above the material truth 
and the court may give priority to either, according t 
the nature and importance of the point in dispute. 


In determining which statements are true, the court 
is not bound to act in accordance with any rules. ] 
considers freely all the evidence submitted and decide 
whether individual statements are to be considered tru 
or not. In this respect, the draft law goes so far that i 
does not give priority to any kind of evidence, not eve: 
to documents. Only the contents of public document 
may be presumed to be true, but even here other evi 
dence and documents may be brought forward to show 
the contrary. 


Another characteristic of the draft law on civil pro: 
cedure is, that although it determines how various classe: 
of disputes are to be settled, it allows the court t 
pass different judgments if it considers it necessary. The 
court has the right, not only to conduct the trial, but 
also to pass independent judgments in individual kinds 
of cases. Naturally, this right the court cannot exercise 
in all cases, and in most instances it must decide dis 
putes between parties as prescribed by law. In all such 
cases the court is bound to act in accord with the rule 
of procedure in order that the rights of the parties may 
be realized. 


The draft law states that every party must be 
given the opportunity to dispute the claims and state: 
ments of the other party. No legally binding judgment 
can be passed if the parties have not had a_possibilits 
of defending their case and stating their views on how 
the dispute should be settled. The parties, as a rule 
state thcir cases and produce evidence orally before the 
judges, and only in exceptional cases can written evidence 
be accepted. 

Although the draft law gives all the necessary gua- 
rantees for the protection of the rights of the parties in 
dispute, it at the same time states that the parties should 
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exercise their rights conscientiously. They are obliged 
to speak the truth before the court, not to cause any 
prolixity of the trial, and not to annoy the opposing 
parties. The draft law further provides for sanctions 
against the misuse of the rules of procedure. Most often 
this sanction consists of decreeing the payments of costs 
co the other party, but fines can also be pronounced. 


Another important matter to which the draft law 
gives particular attention is the protection of public pro- 
perty. The court is duiy bound to see that the coer- 
cive rules governing the management and exploitation of 
public property are properly applied. It cannot approve 
any disposition of public property if that is not provided 
for by law. Owing to its role in the trial, the court 
ill not always be in a position to establish whether a 
party is trying to evade the rules on the use and ma- 
magement of public property. If there is any indication 
that this is being done, the court may inform thc public 
prosecutor about the dispute in hand, so that he can 
take an action for the protection of public interests. 
Similarly, the public prosecutor can, on his own initia- 
Hive, intervene in a dispute between private persons if 
such a dispute involves public property or some other 
public interest in any way. The aim of such an_ inter- 
vention is to prevent the misuse of the rules which 
Isafeguard general interests. 


Under the draft law the parties enjoy the right of 
appeal against all first instance judgments. Cases on 
appeal are considered by the second instance courts. 
‘The party can appeal against an incorrect application of 
Naw, against incorrect procedure, and against inaccurate 
or insufficient evidence. After appeal, the party can pro- 
duce additional evidence and proofs. 


The second instance court considers the appeal in 
la private session, but if it proves necessary a public 
hearing can be ordered. This court, if it finds that the 
reason for appeal is justified, can alter the first instance 
‘decision or annul it altogether. If, however, the appeal 
is groundless, it is bound to reject it. 


The party can also claim a review of the trial be- 
fore the third instance court, but only the dispute in- 
volves a sum of over 50,000 dinars of family relations, 
‘copyright, patents, models, seals and the use of firm 
Mames. 


Appeal against the decions of economic courts is 
jalso allowed, but under somewhat different conditions. 


In addition to regular legal remedies, the draft 
law provides also for extraordinary remedies, such as a 
repetition of the trial and a demand for the protection 
of legality. 

Unlike earlier rules, this draft law states that a 
demand for the protection of legality can be made only 
by the Federal Public Prosecutor if Federal law is vio- 
lated, and by the republican prosecotors and the prose- 
cutor of the Autonomous Province of Vojvodina, if re- 
publican laws are infringed. Accordingly, the Presidents 
of the Supreme Courts in the Republics will no longer 
be able to make such a demand. Similarly, the draft law 
states that a demand for legality can be made only if 
it is in public interest. To alter a valid judgment it is 
necessary to prove that a violation of law has taken- 
place as well as. that such an alteration would be in 
the interest of society. Finally, the draft law provides 
for the time limit within which such a demand can be 
made. In ordinary cases, a demand for the protection 
of legality can be made. within six months after the 
judgment becomes valid, but, if an international agre- 
ement is violated, it can be made as much as two 
years later. 

If the basic characteristic of the draft law are 
compared with the rules of civil procedure in other 
countries, it will be seen that with certain particulars, 
it upholds the principles which are generally accepted 
in the theory of litigation. The difference between the 
Yugoslav draft law on civil procedure and the civil 
codes of other countries are reflected in the application 
of the generally accepted principles, particulary in the 
consistent application of the material truth in the pro- 
tection of public property and in the role of the court 
in settling civil disputes. 

These special characteristics of civil procedure are 
to ensure in the best way possible, the realization of 
the right of the parties in dispute, to provide for as 
quick and as effective protection of law as possible and, 
at the same time, to prevent arbitrary acts of individuals 
which tend to violate laws as a basis of our socialist 
order. They are not 'the tesult of fixed-in-advance con- 
ceptions but of the practice of our courts. Apllying the 
earlier rules of procedure our courts in the last few 
years, have determined precisely which provisions of the 
old laws should br retained and which are no longer 
acceptable under the new conditions. At the same time, 
new rules have been created in practice and are now 
becoming written into the new law, 
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Economic problems 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECT OF ALUMINIUM 
INDUSTRY EXPANSION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Stane PAVLIC 
STATE COUNSELOR TO THE SECRETARIAT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


EHE press again assigned considerable publicity to 
the construction of a large aluminium processing 
project. in Yugoslavia in connection with the decision 
of the Federal Executive Council to initiate the first 
stage of the aluminium plant construction scheme having 
chosen the Niksi¢-Titograd area for the construction of 
the first stage of the aluminium project. The problem 
of the development of the Yugoslav aluminium industry 
was dealt with in the foreign press only a few weeks 
ago after the conclusion of the respective arrangement 
with the governments of the Soviet Union and East 
Germany. However, it is the significance of this cons- 
truction programme in the light of the promotion of 
Yugoslav economic relations with foreign countries which 
is, of prime interest. The importance of this programme 
from the standpoint of accelerating the economic deve- 
lopment of Yugoslavia as a whole, and particularly those 
parts of the country where there are concrete possibili- 
ties for the construction of this industry and which bel- 
ong to the less developed areas is immediately obvious. 
The implementation of this programme will afford a 
solid contribution to the transformation of the economy 
and even the social structure of the relatively backward 
parts of Yugoslavia. However another side of this prob- 
lem, namely the significance of this project from the 
stanpoint of developing the Yugoslav economic ties with 
the European countries, both in the East and West, 
deserves particular mention, all the more so as the deve- 
lopment of an industry in which Europe is comparati- 
vely deficient is in question. In 1954 Europe produced 
520,000 tons of aluminium while consuming 660,000 
tons. The rate of increase of aluminium consumption 
in best illustrated by UN statistical data which show 
that consumption in the USA averaged about 4.8 kilo- 
grams per capita, while averaging only 2.4 kilograms in 
West Germany, 2.3 kilograms in France, 1.3 in Italy, 
etc. The uses of aluminium in industry are becoming 
increasingly manifold and important. 


The Yugoslav aluminium industry will be able to 
cover a large part of European requirements in alumi- 
nium and aluminium products in view of the steady 
growth of consumption of this commodity in the Euro- 
pean countries. 


The Yugoslav aluminium industry scheme foresees 
the construction of two plants with an annual capacity 
of 100,000 tons of aluminium and 60,000 tons of anode 
materials, in Montenegro and Hercegovine respectively, 
another plant in the Split-Sibenik ared with a capacity 
of 50,000 tons of aluminium and 30,000 tons of anodes, 
as well as the expansion of the existing aluminium elec- 
trolysis plant in Kidri¢evo which would raise production 
to a total of 300,000 tons of aluminium annually. Wit- 
hout dwelling at length on details, it may be said that 
Yugoslavia really disposes with all the nesessary raw 
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materials for aluminium production, namely, high grade 
bauxite deposits in a total amount of over 120 million tons, 
of which Montenegro accounts for 51.2 million tons, Her 
cegovina 37.3 million tons and Dalmatia 32 2 million tons. 
These large scale reserves of bauxite ensure the normal 
work of the production. capacities planned over the next 
80 years or so. Output of the planned quantities of alu- 
minium will reguire the consumption of about 5.3. bil- 
lion kwh of electric power. The hydroelectric capacities 
planned which will be built within the framework of 
the aluminium industry plan will ensure a total of 10.4 
billion kwh of which constant energy accounts for 6.8 
kwh. The capacity of the hydro-electric plants will by 
far exceed the requirements of the aluminium factories 
thus ensuring exports surpluses of electric power, both 
of constant and so called seasonal energy. In this con= 
nection it is well worth repeating that Yugoslavia is 
rightly considered one of the richest countries in poten- 
tial water power reserves. The unharnessed waterpower 
is at present estimated at 66 billion kwh and 16,500 
MW of which only 4% were utilised so far. 


In view of the fact that no other European oo 
try posesses such large bauxite reserves as Yugoslavi 
as well as the fact that most European countries are 
faced by the extremely unpleasant prospect of electri 
pover shortage the Yugoslav aluminium industry pro- 
gramme both as regards the contribution to the econo- 
mic development of Europe as a whole, and exports of 
aluminium and aluminium products and electric power 
surpluses is all the more significant. The fact that 
exports of aluminium and aluminium products will also 
appreciably alleviate the electric power shortage in many 
European countries which are forced to consume already: 
deficient electric power for the production of aluminium’ 
should also be mentioned in this context. The produc- 
tion of a ton of aluminium requires the consumption of 
70,000 kwh electric power, which means that by export- 
ing aluminium Yugoslavia will also export electric energy, 
thus easing the electric power shortage on a Europea 
scale. The areas where the aluminium industry will, be 
located also dispose with the necessary coal which is 
another important factor in aluminium production. Th 
aluminium output planned requires about 2.5 million 
tons of lignite. According to the explorations made so 
far, the coal deposits in Montenegro total approximatel 
150 million tons, 48 million in Herzegovina, 25 million 
tons in the Split-Sibenik area or a total of 224 million 
tons of coal with a calories content from 2500 t 
5000 k/cal. 


The participation of foreign countries in the im 
plementation of this scheme also represents a significan 
form of economic cooperation. According to the arran 
gement concluded on August 1, 1956 between the Yu- 
goslay government on the one hand, and the 


Fgovernments of Eastern Germany and the Soviet 
BUnion on the other, the latter are due to make available 
the amount of 175 million dollars at 2° annual interest 
for the financing of an aluminium plant with a capacity 
iof 50,000 tons of aluminium annually. The financing 
programme does not only cover the aluminium factory, 
‘but also the construction of the necessary hidro-electric 
plants, the expansion of the bauxite mines, the construc- 
tion of a soda and cathode rod factory etc. The govern- 
ments of the three countries have agreed in principle 
on the financing of the second stage of the plant con- 
struction with a capacity of another 50,000 tons of alu- 
minium annually. Repayment of credit will begin only 
after the coming into operation of the finished project, 
concretely on January 1, 1950, and will extend over a 
20 year period. Repayment will also be made in part with 
aluminium deliveries, namely the delivery of aluminium 
}products produced by the completed plant. Both coun- 
‘tries are due not only to deliver the necessary equip- 
ent, extend technical assistance, but will also make 
available the necessary licences and technical data and 
documents free of charge, against payment only of the 
actual costs involved in the preparation and handing 
‘over of this documentation. 


It is significant that this agreement for the first 
time provides for the system of so-called complete fin- 
ancing in the construction of a project which means 
that is does not call only for the purchase of the equ- 
fipment necessary which is not produced by the Yugo- 
lav industry. Financing implies the construction of the 
‘complete project with all the auxiliary plants, including 
also the financing of the projects and equipment which 
ili be furnished by Yugoslav organisations. In order to 


Our views 


S distinct from its predecessors, the Eighth Congress of the 

Chinese Communist Party was invested with a particular 
histo‘ical significance as it primarily dealt with problems 
/of decisive importance for future development ia the sense of the 
‘far reaching socialist transformation of the country. In 1949 after 
a long and really arduous road the Chinese Revolution won a great 
‘victory marked by the creation of the independent People’s Repu- 
blic. This was only the first indispensable stage in the fulfillment 
of the historical mission of the Chinese communists however. It 
was necessary to go further in order to preserve the fruits of the 
‘Teyolution, and begin the struggle with the appalling economic 
and cultural backwardness of the country, the corrupt atmosphere 
of the old society and open new vistas to China’s millions. This 
task, far from being easy ani simple, required promptness of action 
and a large scale enlistment of the masses. 


é The extremely rapid process of national economic reconstruc- 
‘tion (1949-1953),.enabled China te embark on its first Five Year 
‘Plan (1953-1957), thus approaching the solution of nda hefutmen- 


cover these so called dinar costs Yugoslavia will be able 
to procure the goods it is otherwise obliged to import 
within the framework of the amount stipulated of 175 
million dollars. The agreement also provides for the pos- 
sibility of purchasing about 250,000 tons of wheat 
annually. 


Such a form of cooperation facilitates the promotion 
of economic relations between Yugoslavia on the one 
hand and the respective countries over a longer period 
of time. 


In this connection the Yugoslav readiness and 
desire to conclude similar arrangements with other Eu- 
fopean countries and the USA should be reiterated. The 
necessary documents formulating the Yugoslav decision 
to implement the aluminium construction programme 
with the collaboration of the countries concretely inte- 
resdte in the development of this industry in Yugosla- 
via were submitted to the governments of these coun- 
tries. Talks with West German economic representatives 
were recently initiated. The possibility of procuring US 
farm surpluses for the purpose of developing the alumi- 
nium industry in Yugoslavia is of particular significance. 
The commitment of these surpluses in the form of a 
long term loan instead of economic aid has been pro- 
posed to the US government. Yugoslavia would utilise 
the respective surpluses for the expansion of the alumi- 
nium industry. Repayment would be effected by delive- 
ries of the aluminium produced and partly by electric 
power deliveries. The fulfillment of this programme in 
Yugoslavia would really provide a concrete contribution 
to the development of mutual economic cooperation 
both in the interest of Yigoslavia and the above men- 
tioned countries. . 


EIGHTH CONGRESS OF CHINESE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


Milenko MARKOVIC 


tal problems which characterize the period of transition with which 
all economically undeveloped socialist countries are confronted. 


The Chinese leaders consider that the industrialization of 
the country will require three five year plans or more, and that 
the objective of *’socialist transformation” namely complete farm 
collectivization and nationalization of private capital in industry 
and trade will already be attained by the first Five Year Plan. 
These hypotheses are based on the experiences gained so far in 
the struggle for the fulfillment of the plan. In the second half of 
1955 cooperatives included 110 million, peasant households or 
99.7% (The planned ratio was one third), 90% of craftsmen also 
belong to various cooperatives, while capitalist trade and industry 
are largely common property. Such a rapid rate of development 
provides a solid basis for the assessment of future possibili- 
ties, but inevitably resulted in an enormous strain on the 
party and government apparatus, wich a parallel growth of centra- 
lism and bureaucracy. This caused the Chinese leaders to raise 
the problem of the future road of Chinese socialist development. 
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The Eighth Congress of Chinese Communist Party held from 
September 15 to 28 at which three principal reports were submit- 
ted, one political (by Liu Shao-chi), one on the second five year 
plan (by Chou En-lai), and one on the new Party Constitution 
(by Teng Hsiao-ping), had principally these aims in view. 

A course was charted at the Congress towards a more in- 
tensive rate of industrialization this being the only way of transf- 
orming backward agricultural China into an advanced industrial 
country. Although heavy industry enjoys unquestioned priority, the 
need for the parallel development of the light industry and agri- 
culture is stressed at the samo time, in view of the fact that this 
is the only way to ensure a harmoni us economic development 
and the improvement of the standard of living. The reports and 
discussions emphasised the wish to preserve a balanced economic 
development while two extremist tendencies, so called leftist ad- 
venturism and rightist opportunism were condemned in Chou En- 
lais report. In his address at the congress, the Chairman of the 
all-Chinese Trade Union Fedreration Lai-Jo-yu criticized the ten- 
dency. to contemplate the improvement of the standard of living 
separately from the increase of production. 


According to the draft second Five Year Plan, the share of 
military and administrative expenditure will be reduced from 32% 
in.the first plan to 20%, thus raising outlay for economic and 
cultural development from 56% to 60- 0%. The proposal calls 
for an average 25-30% wage and salary increase of workers and 
employees while total peasant income will likewise be augmented 
by 25-30%. Consequently although investments in capital projects 
will be doubled and the construction of new industrial capacities 
and production raised by 200-to 300% and more in some sectors 
according to the Second Five Year Plan, a reasonable measure 
was retained and provision made for the raising of living standards 
proportionately with the increase of production. 


On the other hand in order to ensure a normal development 
of industry and a proportionate improvement of the standard of 
living the Congress called particular attention to the fact that agri- 
culture must not lag behind the over-all tempo of ec. nomic pro- 
gress. Therefore in the opinion of the Chinese Party and Govern- 
ment, the general collectivization of peasant holdings is indispen- 
sable for two reasons. First becatise in spite of the land reform 
carried out, the needs of the numerous farm population are still 
far from. being satisfied as land tenure averages one fifth of a 
hectare per head, and even less in many southern regions. Second, 
for a comparatively long period to ‘come the Chinese industry will 
not be in a position to supply agriculture with the necessary mac. 
hinery, artificial fertiliser, etc. (It is estimated for instance that 
until the end of the second Five Year Plan the land cultivated by 
machines will account for only one tenth of total cultivable sur- 
faces). In other words, while farm mechanization will have to de- 
velop gradually parallel with industrialization, the principal means 
of raisiog production in the meantime wil consist in the efficiency 
of the cooperatives, the initiative of the producers, the immense 
labour reserves and their rational utilization. 


_ The consistent emphaisis laid on the specific features of 
Chinese socialist develojment is the salient quality of the Eighth 
Party Congress. It was stressed in this connection that the present 
policy of the Chinese Communist Party is a logical continuation 
of the course followed during the sevolution in the sense of a 
Creative application of Marxism-Leninism to the specific Chinese 
conditions. It is also stressed that land reform was not invested 
with a purely administrative character; it is primarily a result of 
the revolutionary movement which branded the big estates as an 
iniguity. Regardless of the relitively rapid tempo last year, farm 
collectivization was essentially of a gradual character implemented 
on the principle of voluntariness and mutual benefit; the nationa- 
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lization of private capital through the unigue Chinese method 
joint state-private property reflects the party policy. of simultaneot 
cooperation with the native bourgeoisie and its struggle against il 
‘The principle of collective leadership is nothing new in the Ch 
nese Party. : 5 


The Congress devoted particular attention to the measure 
aiming at the further decentralization of the economic politi 
and cultural life of the country, and the struggle agaist burea 
cracy. Mao Tse Tung explained the course ’’to the masses” alr 
ady at the Seventh Party Congress, while it is the task of t 
Eighth Congress to confirm these principles, as bureaucratic, sub 
jectivist and sectarian tendencies were manifested in the mean 
me. Although no analysis of the social roots of bureaucracy wi 
given, the latter being branded more as a tendency to comman 
red tape administration, and supression of mass opinion (a 
although still considering stronger controls as the principal rem 
dy), the trend to a certain degree of decentralization, by the tra 
sfer of some powers to the lower organs (in the sph-re of agric 
ture, light industry. education, etc.) is a sure sign of the wish 
the Chinese leadership to eliminate the weaknesses of exaggerat 
centralization. ' 


The principle of combining the individual responsibility 
the director with collective control and management of Party Co; 
mittees was confirmed in economy. A new Statute was drawn 
for cooperatives which ensures the interests and wider rights 
individuals and cooperatives as a collective. The principle of co 
lective leadership which was reaffirmed at the Congress, shou 
become a regular practice in the economy, the army, Party a 
government administration. This was also explicitly stressed int 
new Party Constitution whose role in the field of control and m 
nagement has been appreciably enhanced. Realising the dang 
ous tendency of a Party in power to alienate itself fom the ma 
ses, the Congress included several significant principled chang 
in the Party Constitution which represent an original innovati 
of the Chinese Communist Party. The conviction that the par 
is not entitled to ’’take everything in its handes” and impose i 
will by means of decrees and ’’govern the people’’, is the keyno 
of the new Party Constitution. 


In appraising the international situation it was stressed 
the Congress that the consolidation of the forces of peace throu 
hout the world creates favourable conditions for the developme; 
of socialism in China. In his inaugural address at the Congre 
Mao Tse-tung stated that China does not feel isolated, and t 
like all other countries with a socialist system, it sincerely desir 
peace. The principles of peaceful coexistence for which China 
fighting are clearly formulated in the reports and discussions. 
the Congress. By its deeds China practically manifested the wish 
to implement the recommendations of the Geneva Conference 
carry out the resolutions of the Bandung Conference, establisl 
contacts with all countries, expand and strengthen cooperation with 
the countries of Southeast Asia, primarily India, Burma and In: 
donesia, with which it developed manif Jd relations based on 1 
well known Indian five principles of ”Pancha Sila”. The grow 
of Chinese international influence and prestige is a logical resul 
of its contructive policy especially in Asia which represents a ma: 
jor contribution to international cooperation and the consolidatio 
of world peace, 


WEST IRIAN BEFORE THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


P. JEVREMOVIC 


ee decline of the colonial powers and the disin- 
tegration of the colonial system which for centu- 
fies represented the dominant feature on the political 
md economic international scene has become a symbol 
f our times. The representatives of countries which 
‘cquired their independence and voice in world affairs 
ffter protracted struggle are making their debut on the 
yolitical arena. This fact is invested with enormous sig- 
tificance for the advance of mankind to prosperity and 
he creation of a new constellation in international rela- 
fons in which peace will be the inalienable and lasting 
‘chievement of all countries. 


This refers to a process which is still under way, 
ind which will perhaps continue with the inevitable 
‘bbs and flows for some time to come but whose out- 
tome is already quite certain. Colonialism must disap- 
bear as a thing of the past. If Suez, Cyprus, Algeria, 
joa, Aden, Singapore, and West Irian today represent 
‘ocal points of greater or lesser international tension, this 
is primarily due to the phenomena steming from an al- 
veady obsolete era and the clash of new and old forces 
ind concepts in the world of today. 


Thus history has shown a priori who is in the 
right and whose struggle is just. But this is a truth with 
which those who are confronted by the loss of their po- 
itical, economic or strategic positions, mostly acquired 
y fire and sword, find it hard to reconcile themselves. 
hese days while Suez, Algeria and Cyprus stand out 
S$ points of unrest and tension which cast an ominous 
hadow on world peace, the example of Western Irian 
s equally eloquent in a less conspicious way. 


A Dutch colony for centuries, Indonesia. the an- 
sient land of the archipelage proclaimed its idependence 
m August 17,1945. The voice of Indonesia wav the voice 
of awakened Asia where historical movements and revo- 
tionary upheavals which decided the fate of hundreds 
of million of people were. In 1945 Holland refused to 
adopt the flexible policy pursued by the British Labour 
arty towards India several years later with regard to 
heir big Asian colony. The indenpendence of Indonesia 
as denied. This implied the continuation of the struggle 
hich by historical necessity must inevitably bring the 
ictory to the Indonesian forces of national liberation. 
ecember 29, 1949 marked the conclusion of peace and 
transfer of sovereignty to the Republic of the United 
tates of Indonesia, later named the Republic of Indo- 
mesia. Next year the United Nations received a new 
ember and the national liberation movements in Asia 
yet another representative. 

However, Indonesia had still to devote considerable 
fort in order to regulate its relations with Holland. At 
he so called ,{found table“ conference which convened 


over a longer period of time, many controversial issues 
were dealt with and many temporary solutions adopted 
which often constituted a heavy burden for the young 
Indonesian republic. These solutions although unjust for 
Indonesia were adopted for reasons of expediency in the 
interest of the vital cause: the acquisition of full inde- 
pendence. ; 


Within the complex pattern of such and similar 
problems, among which the establishment and recent dis- 
solution of the Dutch-Indonesian union in the not so 
recent past represents a special chapter, the problem of 
sovereignty over tpe Irian Barat or West’ New Guinea 
stands out in bold relief. 


In the archipelage of ten thousand islands New 
Guinea is one of the biggest reaching almost to Austra- 
lia (which exercises sovereignty over one. part of the 
island), With a surface of area of 400 square kilometers. 
New Guinea is sparsely populated by less than a mil- 
lion inhabitants, mainly Papuans, who are extremely 
poor and backward. Petroleum exploitation represents 
the only major source of income in the mountain areas. 
This is New Guinea and the reasons for the Dutch ob- 
duracy should obviously be sought rather in strategical 
than in economic considerations. 


Consenting reluctantly and unwillingly to the agree- 
ment on the transfer of severeignty over the former 
Dutch East Indies to the Republic of Indonesia, the 
Government in the Hague succeeded in formulating Point 
2 of this instrument as follows: ,,In view of the failure 
to harmonize the views of the two parties concerning 
New Guinea, this question remains open. For this reason 
the present status of New Guinea remains valid provided 
that a year after the transfer of sovereignty to the Re- 
public of the United States of Indonesia is effected, 
both parties resolve the problem of the political statute 
of West New Guinea by mutual negotiation.“ 


Consenting at the moment for entirely understan- 
dable and objective reasons to such a prolongation of 
the situation in West Irian, Indonesia adhered stead- 
fastly to its thesis that this island was from the very 
beginning of Dutch rule an integral part of the Dutch 
East Indies and must therefore belong to Indonesia. The 
unsolved problem of West Irian and every other status 
must conseguently represent only a continuation of the 
colonial policy and artificial postponement of the final 
settlement. The Dutch explained the special treatment 
accorded to West Irian by the fact that ,,they consider 
themselves responsible“ for the fate of the native popu- 
lation on this island, as long as the latter are not in a 
position ,,to decide their fate themselves“. 


The simple confrontation of these attitudes shows 
that the Indonesians are right. If the Republic of In- 
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donesia is capable of taking care of itself without the 
participation of Holland, as shown clearly to the world, 
then it is obviously entirely capable of doing so with 
regard to West Irian. This ,,conflict“ of arguments is 
further complicated by a series of other historical, poli- 
tical, economic and juridical consideration, needless to 
say all in favour of the Indonesian thesis. Indonesia has 
consistently endeavoured to resolve these problems by 
negotiations but did not succeed in doing so. By mani- 
festing its determination to persevere 
ration of Western Irian, Indonesia showed admirable 
patience and determination to resolve this dispute in a 
peaceful manner worthy of a United Nations member. 
Having failed to resolve this problem by means of direct 
negotiation with Holland as foreseen by Art. II after 
the lapse of one year period since the signature ot the 
agreement on the transfer of sovereignty. Indonesia has 
since applied to the United Nations every year seeking 
their intervention. The United Nations gave recommen- 
dations whose gist was that the two countries should 
devise a joint solution by themselves. The Dutch In- 
donesian talks were resumed in the beginning of 1956 
on the neutral terrain of Geneva, without result however. 


Art and criticism 


EE 


‘urhrsenrenrenommn sey 


THE VIRTUOSITY OF DAVID OYSTRAHI 


Pavle STEFANOVIC 


‘THE current 1956/57 concert season — one of those 
social activities which, like schools, begin in the 
autumn and end sometime at the begining of the fol- 
lowing summer — opened in Belgrade with two musical 
performances of an especially high level, the participa- 
tion of the great Soviet virtuoso in violin technique 
David Oystrah at the special concert of the Belgrade 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the solo chamber concert of 
the same master with the truly excellent pianist Vladimir 
Ampolski who is a worthy accompanyist of Oystrah. 
The exchange of musicians who are contributing 

te the enriching of culture in various nations has been 
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in the incorpo-’ 


& 


. The government of Indonesia appllied to the Unite 
Nations again this year with the request that the p 
blem of West Irian be resolved within the most au 
ritative forum. At a time when even apparently easil 
soluble and not very significant problems may obviousl 
lead to serious international complications and dist 
bances, the application of Indonesia to the United 
tions confirms the desire of this country to rem 
consistent in its quest of a peaceful solution for Wes 
Irian, Indonesia is backed by the support of the B 
dung countries. which proclaimed their loyalty to 
struggle for national independence of the peoples 6 
Asia and Africa, unanimously declaring their solidarit 
with the efforts of Indonesia to realize its fundamenteé 
national and sovercign rights ¥ 

Taking the principle of recognizing the sovereig 
rights of all countries, and the view that such problem 
represent potential sources of international tension 4 
its starting point, Yugoslavia also endorsed the endeg 
vours to solve the problem of West Irian witho 
delay, as stressed also in the joint statement by @ 
Governments of Indonesia and Yugoslavia publish 
during the visit of President Soekarno to Yugoslavi 


included and consolidated into a far wider and more 
comprehensive exchange of representatives of differel 
social activities which are today being maintained as_ 
tradition or are only beginning, but in any case ai 
carefully nurtured in all countries of the world: In vi 
of this specific contemporary aspect of the mutual ac 
quaintance of various nations in various fields of thei 
activity, the apperance of the Soviet violinist of worl 
fame and renown, was an excellent occasion for tk 
Yugoslav public to get acquainted with one of the nu 
merous elements of Soviet culture. From this acquaif 
tance it will be possible to draw lessons for the furthe 
comprehensive building of Yugoslavia’s own music 
culture as well as the perfecting of her musical exect 
tion in all its dialectical changeableness ranging frof 
skill to art. 4 

David Oystrah is of too big stature to be subjecte 
to the customary pattern of critical appraisal. An attemp 
to analyse the essential in the complex of manifestation 
through which a great virtuoso of the violin expresse 
himself is, I think, a more worthy approach to the skil 
and art of David Oystrah. And from this position it 
would be an exaggeration to maintain that the inter 
pretation capabilities of this master of an extremely dif 
ficult manual and tehnical operation with all the un 
avoidable spiritual reflections in it, embodies and reflect 
the whole aesthetic trend of the modern Soviet concept 
of the social role of musician-interpreter, that. decisiv 


tdium between the composer’s work and the listeners. 
fom the experience we have had as listeners of a dif- 
Bently excellent master in the art of interpretation 
fm the same field, although here is the question of 
Mtuosity and a dialectical leap from mere skill to artistic 
eativeness on another instrument (Emil Gilels, pianist, 
May last year), we know that aesthetics and aesthetic- 
blitical orientation of the art of execution in the Soviet 
inion is not uniformly equalized and exclusively direct- 
But even in such a case, despite the existing dif- 
entiation of schools, concepts and above all, individual 
‘aracters and temperaments of Soviet musicians and 
eir interpretation — whether involving vocalists or 
strumentalists playing different musical instruments — 
‘2 must not lose sight of the fact Oystrahs great know- 
‘dge of violin technique came into being and grew in 
1 imposing degree to an almost perfect art in a histo- 
cally significant period of planned cultivation of all 
ecialities, all fields of knowledge and skill in that 
vuntry, I would add, in a period of interference in 
Ispect of initiative and direction — interference which 
sometimes too generalized, frequently musically quite 
on-specific and even carried out by entirely non-musical 
‘ctors and instances in the matter of music, musical 
ucation, musical creativeness and of course musical 
aterpretation, On this big, on this really giant platform 
< an organized, persistent and vigilant struggle for the 
raching and transcending of all possible special and 
xpert realizations and achievements in quantity and 
uality, throughout the non-Soviet world — the idea of 
frontally programmatic, ardent, pure, holy and dry 
erfection of craftsmanship has been stabilized and has 
a way even taken a dominating significance. This 
igh ideal, whose driving force in the sphere of any 
eproductive“ art nobody can deny — an ideal common 
» all aspects of technical art in Oystrah’s native land, 
the period of his tempering and overtempering up to 
me degree of a really great perfection, has impressed 
delible marks in his individually defined features of 
e violinist, and hence, in the ultimate instance of such 
seeking of an internal connection between the typical 
a the culture of a world and personal achievement of 
truly representative artist of that world, the entire 
jreat art of David Oystrah may be looked upon as the 
lighest peak of an ideal which is not universal and which 
n the end is not primarily artistic, because it favours 
O a certain extent the totality of skill atthe expense of 
he creative in art. 


Touching, in these psychological and sociological 
seneralizations,..a very important and central problem, 
Nhich has been little dealt with in aesthetics and music- 


ology — the problem of transition of an accumulated 
quantity of knowledge and skill in musical interpretation 
into a definitely new quality, into the interpreter’s 
creative, that is, artistic activity, I must draw the atten- 
tion to the reader of this review to the infrequently 
stressed fact that the whole personal creative participation 
of the executor in his act of mediation between the 
musical work and the listener, consists in the personal 
measuring of the degree of dynamic shading and nuanc- 
ing of the total structure, as well as in his personal 
measuring of the use of agogic changes (in his personal 
definition of the ,,breathing“ of the tempo, i.e. micronic 
fluctuations of the speed of execution of the given tonal 
material), and finally in his manual procedure of the 
articulation of tones which he executes. In this connection, 
it is necessary to stress the extraordinary purity of Oy- 
strah’s tone, his great mastership in the dynamics of 
phrasing, his sovereign control of agogic urgencies in 
the modelling of the executed tonal movement. What in 
Oystrah’s excellent violin technique is less nurtured is 
the third factor mentioned — his articulation technique, 
his method of intergrating tones in musicological groups 
(staccato, spiccato, legato, portato etc) which is actually 
the material substratum (and correlate) of an enormously 
wide scale of expressiveness in musical execution, that 
which is the physical, technical, manipulative basis of 
turning skill into the creative art of the musical executor. 
The emotionally operating character of a musical work 
is the result (or aesthetic consequence) of just this me- 
thod of tone production and linking up of several near 
tones into phrases, periods, themes etc., precisely with 
this method, this technical proceeding, the executor ex- 
presses (or, if you will, even breathes) his personal, 
spiritual, emotional and thinking attitude to the work — 
the attitude. which may be, to a greater or lesser extent, 
vital. Stravinsky in his famous ,,Musical Poetics“ dif- 
férentiates the concept of the executor from that of the 
interpreter and stressing the genetic, chronological prio- 
rity of the executor over the interpreter, spoke about the 
creator’s author’s will and then about the fact that 
despite the most precisely written text (notes and other 
signs) music contains some internal, inherent elements 
which resist notational fixing: ,,the spoken (in this case 
notational — P. S.) dialectics is unable to give a com- 
plete explanation of musical dialectics“, while the state- 
ment of those internal elements depends on experience, 
on the power to experience, on the talent of the executor. 
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On the assumption that by careful study of the personal 
characteristics of Oystrah’s. great mastership of the violin 
technique, I have discovered in a certain uniformity of 
this articulative technique, the root of the limitations of 
his executive expressiveness, I feel compelled t suppose 
that the power of his experiencing the spirit and character 
itself of some compositions which he rendered with bril- 
liance — what to a certain extent lags behind his enor- 
mous creative experience, and certainly, behind his huge 
violinist’s talent. 

I should say that this thesis has been confirmed 
in Oystrah’s execution of the solo-part of Mozart’s A- 
major concerto (as a certain neutralized, objectivized 
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attitude of a pure and exclusively tonal virtuoso), 
lesser extent in Brahms’s D-major concerto. At his 
concert — the artist rose in his rendering of Proko 
F-minor Sonata (Opus 80, No 1 — composed in I 
— to a full measure of emancipation from this 
particular weakness. But this, I know, is just that 
ception which confirms the rule, as this fabulous, mod 
creepily tragic work of the great Prokofiev, is obvio 
nearer to the heart and mind of David Oystrah th 

the other works — beautiful no doubt, but inevi 
surrounded by the dust of historical aura — in™ 
masterful concerts in Balgrade, in this early Og 
atmosphere, marked by the unkind autumn cold. — 
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YUGOSLAV BOOKS IN THE WORLD 


NTIL four years ago, prizes to authors for literary 

achievements as well as for all art creations, were 
aistributed by the Federal Government and the govern- 
ments of the People’s Republics. Thus the State allotted 
prizes to artists on the occasion of big national holidays 
— May Day, Republic Day and the New Year. It was 
then realized that this method of rewarding was no 
longer in keeping with the changed social reality of the 
country, where decentralization of government had been 
carried out, while education and culture were now based 
on the principle of social management. 

A new practice then began to be introduced. The 
prizes were given by social organizations and publishing 
houses, and soon various communes — those of Belgrade 
and Zagreb and Skoplje — followed this example. The 
literary prizes are increasing in number from year to 
year, and new competitions are frequently announced in 
keeping with the material possibilities of the donors. 
Life itself, new conditions characterized by ever wider 
democratization and freedom of creative activities, direct 
the development of a new attitude, new practice and 
new habits which — concretely in the rewarding of 
writers — also constitute the result of ever greater cre- 
ativeness in the field of literature. Such is the essence 
of ‘Prize competitions especially as regards the novel 
which has lately become the most favoured literary me- 
dium. This is something new. The days when the results 
are announced and small ceremonies held on such oc- 
casions when writers are paid the tribute in the form 
of prizes — have already become a tradition. 

On May Day, the Federation of Yugoslav writers 
awards the following prizes: for the best novel published 
during the year, for the best book of poetry, the best 
theatre play, whether printed or only performed on the 
stage, then for the best book of prose, essays and cri- 
ticism or memoirs. Besides these prizes, the Yugoslav 
Federation of Writers also awards, from time to time, 
a prize for the life work ofa writer. 

The Writers’ Associations in the people’s republics 
award their prizes on Republic Day, November 29th, 
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The republican associations award prizes for two 
books of prose and poetry published in the cour 
the year — on the basis of the judgement. of 
juries. 
The Council of the Yugoslav Societies of Childt 
Friends every year awards two prizes for the best ; 
of prose and poetry. This organization in the Rept 
of Serbia also allots two prizes annually for i 
j 


works of children’s literature. 


The People’s Committees of the Belgrade and 
greb districts have instituted the so-called October p 
for the best art creations in the course of the yea 
their cities. Besides prizes for achievements in 
branches of art, the Belgrade and Zagreb comm 
allot every year one or more prizes for the best lite 
works. The city People’s Committee in Skoplje also g 
an annual prize for the best literary work publishe¢ 
the Macedonian language, in Skoplje. The prize is gi 
on November 13th when Macedonia celebrates the t 
inning of its armed struggle against the armies of 
cupation. 


The prizes which are awarded by the publist 
and newsparer enterprises are varied and, although 
enterprises in question conduct business on balance-s 
basis, they are not commercial in character, Thi 
shown by their conception and nature, as well as 
their results. 


For the past two years, the ,,Nedeljne Informe 
ne Novine“ publishing enterprise has given prizes 
the best Yugoslav novel published during the year. 
is reelly the critics prize, in view of the compositio! 
the jury and the idea itself which actuated this e 
prisé. 


The old Novi Sad publishing house ,,Matica S 
ska” has established following two prizes: the Zmaj 
for the best book of poetry and the Branko Radié 
prize for the best poetical work. In Slovenia there e 
the PreSern prize, and in Croatia the ,,Matica Hrvats 


lishing enterprise every year rewards the author of 
erary work. 

The Sarajevo enterprise ,,Narodna Prosvjeta“ has 
ie already seen the materialization of its idea. It has 
again launched a competition for the best unpub- 
sd novel, the prizes being very high. This competi- 
is may be, ina sense, an unrealistic expression of 
‘ishing possibilities since stocks of books remain uns- 
but in any case, although only one publishing 
irprise is involved — this will serve assome kind of 
iment which might show the relation, at the present 
of stimulation and drive, between creativeness and 
*s. The results of the first competition undoubtedly 
ired the second attempt but, at present an isolated 
ince, they cannot be the criterion for an appraisal 
is kind. 

Besides permanent prizes, there also exist occasional 
*s for writers, which are alloted by individual or- 
zations or publishing houses. Here we must mention 
competition of the Belgrade enterprise ,,Stozer“, for 
ebest humorous novel, 


GOR the firts time in the history of Yugoslav art, con- 
tacts have been established with the outside world, fol- 
lowed by a conspicious appearance on the arena of world 
an appearance which no longer bears the characteristics of 
rcidental presence and a curiosity. The unknown art of a 
country has revealed its creations to the world. And inte- 
is growing for its medieval frescoes and contemporary pain- 
for its theatre and also f r its literature. 

In a way it is understandable why comparatively little has 
done for the affirmation of Yugoslav literature. But inten- 
_ activity has lately been recorded in this field also. Works 
1¢ following prominent Yugoslav writers Ivo Andri¢, Miroslav 
a, Dobrica Cosié, Mirko Bozic, Aleksandar Vuco, and others 
‘appeared in many foreign languages. 

The French Club of Book-lovers recently published a tran- 
n of Ivo Andri¢é’s novel ,,The Travnik Chronicle“ with a 
yord by the French writer Clauae Avelin. Thes year will 
jee the publication of a translation of Andri¢’s ,, The Bridge Over 
rina River“ which had ten editions in Yugoslavia in the last 
years. This novel, which is to be published by the Plon pu- 
ng house, was translated into French by Georges Lucyelle, 
issor of Slavonic Literatures at the Bonn University. Andri¢’s 
S are also appearing in other languages. In Italy a collection 
dries published by the well-known house Valecchi — which 
ively cooperatIng with Yugoslav publishers. In Switzerland, 

Bidge Over the Drina River“ has been translated into 
aan. In India the novel ,,Miss“ has appeared in the Hindi 
ge. The Polish publishing enterprises are releasing this year 
of Andrié’s works ,,The Bridge Over the Drina River“ and 
‘Travnik Chronicle“. 

The contemporary writer of the older generation Miroslav 
fa, the first writer to receive a prize for a life work, which 
varded from time to time by the Writer’s Federation, is one 
ose Yugoslav writers whose works are frequently translated, 
‘ugh this calls for very careful studies. This year his cycle 
» Glembays“ and ,,Stories“ are to appear in Poland. 
The stories of Veljko Petrovié, also a writer of the older 
ration, who is the second recipient of the life work prize, 
| been translated into Bengali. This is the first book of a 
slay writer to be printed in India. Al: ksandar Vuéo’s novel 
: Vacation“ and Mirko Bczié’s ,,The Kurlans“ are to be pu- 
ed this year in Poland. Of the older Yugoslav writers, Ivo 
ovié has been transl. ted into Italian, Radoje Domanovié and 
slav NoSié into Rumanian, August Senoa, Petar Petrovié 
§ and NuSié into Russian. France PreSern into English and 
Cankar into Hungarian. Nijego&’’s work ,,The Beacon of 
ocosm“ has been translated and published by the Harvard 
€fsity Press, 


The Federation of Yugoslav writers has given the 
initiative for a new method of rewarding writers, which 
could be carried into effect provided the publishers agree 
with it. The two organizations — the Federation of 
Writers ond Association of Publishers — would issue 
special diplomas to writers for the best literary achieve- 
ments. Such a recognition would simultaneously consti- 
tute the publisher’s obligation to see about the publication 
of the comended work in other Yugoslav republics, in 
other language areas. Thus the best works would run 
into several editions and would be read by a wider 
public. Prizes in Yugoslavia are numerous also if com- 
pared to those alloted in other countries, with a much 
larger population. But there is no doubt that this initia- 
tive too could soon be into effect, as the publishing 
houses, by their independent decision, already publish a 
considerable number of abridged or complete translations 
from other Yugoslav language areas. And for the writers 
— the diploma would not constitute a compliment but 
a token of the greatest understanding, namelv they would 
get more readers, 


LITERARY PRIZES 


The novels of Dobrica Cosié, a writer of the younger gene- 
ration, whose rise and affirmation occurred during the last few 
years, have been published in several foreign languages in a 
number of editions. His novel ,,Far is the Sun“ was translated 
and published in Western Germany and the USSR, while the 
Italian ,,Valecchi* puhlishing house is seeking to publish it in 
Italian. Cosié’s second novel ,,The Roots“ for which he received 
th prize of the weekly p?per ,,Nedeljne Informativne Novine* — 
will be published in Poland. One of his books is to appear in 
Japan. 

The question of translation has been feiised in almost every 
case. The novel ,,Bihorci* by Camil Sijarié which received the 
first prize of the Sarajevo ,,Narodna Prosvjeta‘ enterprise has 
aroused the interest of many foreign publishers, The Dutch have 
written to the Sarajevo publishing house pointing out that Yugo- 
slav languages are very difficult for translation and suggested that 
Sijarié’s novel be sent to Holland in French, English or German 
translation so that they may be able to translate it faithfully into 
their own languege. Translation difficulties are also frequently 
indicated by the French and English and this is undoubtedly the 
most important reason why Yugoslav literature is less known to 
the world than other branches of Yugoslav art. 


Along with these efforts, exchange of publications between 
Yugoslav scientific institutions, museums and universities on the 
one hand and similar institutions in foreign countries on the other 
is growing and becoming richer and more active. The _ ,,Jugoslo- 
venska Knjiga“ enterprise which is maintaining connections with 
800 publishing houses and book-stores in many countries of Eu- 
rope, Asia, America, and Australia, last year found foreign pur- 
chasers for about 4,000 books by Yugoslav authors, printed for 
the most part in Yugoslav languages. Over 13,000 copies of tech- 
nical and literary magazines were exported in the same period. 


Interest in Yugoslav literature is partly the logical conse- 
quence of the general interest shown in this country. Permanent 
cooperation has lately been established with many publishing 
firms, organizations and institutions in Vienna, Berlin, Paris, 
Prague, London, Moscow, New York. Rome, Leipzig, Stuttgart, 
and other cities. Cooperation has also been arranged with the 
Prague publishing house for mutual translations and publication 
of all the more notable works by Yugoslav and Czech authors. 
Negotiations for similar cooperation are also being conducted with 
the Moscow enterprise ,,International Books“ and the ,,Young 
Guard“, 


These details concerning the affirmation of Yugoslav art 
abroad, which can undoubtedly be viewed from a critical aspect 
as well, deserve attention. This activity is increasingly becoming a 
moral and artistic obligation of Yugoslav writers and publishers. 
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HAS PUBLISHED IN THE PREVIOUS NUMBERS THE ARTICLES BY 


From abroad: V. d@ARKIRAFFI, Maks BUSET, Erling BIOL, Kaj 
BYORK, F. BROKWEY, L. BUTBIEN, R. DAYAL, A. DASKALIKIS, 
G. DEBUNE, Z.. HUMBERT-DROZ, F. DVORAK, K. EVELPIDIS, 
G. FISCHER, D. FOOT, M. FOOT, L. FIGL, :-F. K. GRAT, kK GU- 
LER, K, GURKAN, H. C. HANSEN, J. HUGENHOLTZ, C. HAYS- 
MANS, L. JOUHAUX, J. JUST, Jean CASSOU, B. KAUTSKY, F. 
KIEF, H. KALBITZER, F. KOPRULU,.G. D. .H. «GOLE, -M. J. 
COLDWEL. V. LAROQ, D. LAURENS, L. MACCAS, F. MACLEAN, 
J. MEUNIER, GI MOLE, F, MONTIEL, A. MENTA, B. MATA- 
RELLA, N.: NADI, J. NARAYAN, G. A. NASSER, van NATERS, 
Scharl NOEL MARTIN, F. W: NEAL, John'PARKER, L. PEARSON, 
i, PRETI, A.’ PAPAGOS. J, RG@is.oH. ROUCHDY, E. SALTER; J. 
SELDES, S. STEPHANOPULOS, M. TOMBROZ, H. THIRRING, 
R. SCHEU,' S. VENIZELOS. 

From FPRY, Nikola BALOG, Milan BARTOS, Ale’ BEBLER, Vlajko 
BEGOVIC, Milan BOGDANOVIG, Oto BIHALJI-MERIN, Veljko VLA- 
HOVIC, Gustav VLAHOV, Marija VILFAN, Josip VILFAN. Norbert 
VEBER, Leo GERSKOVIC, Kiro GLIGOROV, Pavle GREGORIG, Oskar 
DANON. Peko DAPCEVIC, Josip DJERDJA, Jovan DJORDJEVIC, 
Lazar ERVEN, Milun IVANOVIG Edvard KARDEL], Ivan KARAT- 
VANOV. Hugo KLAJN, Stanislay KOPCOK, Dusan KVEDER, Franc 
KOS, Rikard LANG, Leo MATES, Marjan MATKOVIC, Pedja MI- 
LOSAVLJEVIC, Dugan MATIG, Viktor NOVAK, Koga POPOVIC, Pu- 


nisa PEROVIC, Andrija PREGER, Marko RISTIC, Ljuba RADOVA- — 
NOVIC, Svetozar RADOJCIG, Viadimir SIMIC, Djuro SALAJ, Siniga — 


STANKOVIC, Stjepan HAN, Rodoljub COLAKOVIG, Petar SEGEDIN. 
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